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LITERATURE. 
SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 


Reapers of the Acapemy have already been 
informed of the very interesting and remark- 
able results of Mr. Tyler’s study of the 
sonnets of Shakspere—a study in which he 
received valuable aid from the Rev. W. A. 
Harrison. These results, with the historical 
discoveries and arguments and hypotheses by 
which they were reached, are set forth with 
clearness and conciseness in Mr. Tyler’s in- 
troduction to the photo-lithographed facsimile 
of the sonnets from the Quarto of 1609, 
executed by Mr. Charles Praetorius (Quaritch, 
Piccadilly), as one of the Shakspere quarto 
facsimiles issued by Mr. Griggs and Mr. 
Praetorius, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Furnivall. The gift of these facsimile quartos 
to Shakspere students is inestimable; and the 
possession and study of at least one quarto 
ought to be aimed at by every reader who 
cares much for Shakspere, in order that he 
might for once feel the wholesome joy of 
enfranchisement from commentators and 
editors, and come into direct contact with 
the material on which they—so largely to 
our advantage—have gone to work. 

Mr. Tyler has shown some reason for sup- 
posing the date- of the earlier sonnets to be 
1598, and that of the later 1601. He has 
materially strengthened the argument in favour 
of identifying Mr. W. H. with William Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke; and he has helped 
us towards a surmise that the dark lady of 
the sonnets may have been William Herbert’s 
mistress—one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of 
honour, Mrs. Mary Fitton. He promises to 
publish before very long a fuller account of 
the questions relating to the sonnets, and also 
of their interpretation, to which we may with 
confidence look forward as certain to contain 
much that is interesting and important. 

William Herbert was born on April 8, 1580. 
Against the Herbert theory has been urged 
the objection that it is unlikely that Shak- 
spere would have pressed the duty of mar- 
nage upon a boy of eighteen. Mr. Harrison, 
however, has shown that in 1597 Herbert’s 
parents were negotiating for his marriage to 
bridget Vere, daughter of the Earl of Oxford. 
The marriage did not come off. In 1598 
Herbert came to London, where he would 
have lived at Baynard’s Castle, close to the 
Blackfriars Theatre. We know from the 
dedication of the First Folio that at some 
time he “ prosequuted” both Shakspere’s 
plays ‘“‘and their Authour” with much 
favour. The Countess of Pembroke, William 
Herbert’s mother, may (says Mr. Tyler) 
“have suggested to Shakspere the writing of 
the first seventeen sonnets.” I would add 

Many passages of those sonnets seem to 
be versified—as Fritz Krauss, following Mr. 


Gerald Massey, has shown (Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch. xvi., p. 147, sqgq.)—from ‘‘ The Countess 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia.” 

I cannot, as readily as Mr. Tyler, set aside 
the presumption afforded by Sonnet 13 that 
the father of Shakspere’s young friend was 
dead. (Herbert’s father lived until 1601.) 
The words ‘‘ You had a father” are compared 
by Mr. Harrison with the words addressed to 
Slender in ‘‘The Merry Wives,” III. iv. 36, 
‘*She’s coming! to her, coz; thou hadst a 
father,” as an exhortation to love-making. 
I shall not reply that Slender was an orphan, 
much in need of advice, but only observe 
that the whole drift of Sonnet 13 seems 
to me to suit better the case of a father- 
less son than that of one whore father 
was still living. The evidence from the 
sonnet is, however, very far from decisive. 
In 1601 Herbert, now Earl of Pembroke, 
was committed to the Fleet, imprisoned by 
the queen on the ground of his intrigue with 
her maid of honour, Mrs. Fitton. Before the 
end of June he was released, but was for- 
bidden to come into her majesty’s presence. 
On June 19 he addressed a letter to Sir 
Robert Cecil, in which Mr. Tyler finds such 
striking parallels to lines and phrases in 
Shakspere’s Sonnets 57 and 58, that he thinks 
it possible that Shakspere may have com- 
posed the letter; or, what is perhaps more 
likely, ‘‘ Pembroke may have borrowed ideas 
from the sonnets which he had received from 
Shakspere.” Pembroke declares that he still 
endures ‘‘a very grievous Imprisonment’; 
for 
‘‘doyou account him a freeman that is restrained 
from coming where he most desires to be. . . 
though he have a whole world else to walk in ? 
In this vile case am I, whose miserable fortune 
it is, to be banished from the sight of her, in 
whose favor the balance consisted of my misery 
or happiness, and whose incomparable beauty 
was the only sun of my little world.... Now 
judge you whether this be a bondage or no: 
for mine own part, I protest I think my for- 
tune as slavish as any man’s that lives fettered 
in a galley. You have said you loved me and 
I have often found it; but a greater testimony 
you can never show of it than to use your best 
means to rid me out of this hell.” 


Here freedom, without the privilege of 
beholding the queen’s face, is represented as 
@ prison, or worse—a hell. But Shakspere 
(57), addressing his absent friend as his 
‘‘ sovereign,” calls himself a “ slave,” speaks 
of the ‘‘ bitterness of absence,” and (58) of 
himself as imprisoned on account of the 
absence of his friend (‘‘ the imprison’d absence 
of your liberty ’’), and ends with 


“*T am to wait, though waiting now be hell.”” 


The argument from parallels seems strong, 
and in view of its strength we may well pass 
over the similarity in such commonplaces of 
perpetual recurrence in love sonnets as the 
comparison of the beloved to the sun. Shall 
we then conclude that Shakspere composed 
Pembroke’s letter? No; but rather draw a 
conclusion as to the extreme caution with 
which the argument from such parallel pas- 
sages should be employed. Pembroke, en- 
franchised, but forbidden the queen’s presence, 
desired to say some pretty thing which might 
be shown to her ; and to say what he actually 
said needed no great ingenuity. Arcite, in 








Chaucer’s tale, has seen the bright Emily 


from his prison window; he is enfranchised, . 
but exiled from her sight, while Palamon 
remains in the cell. Says Arcite, the free- 
man : 
** Alas the day that I was born! 
Now is my prisonn werse than biforn ; 
Now is me schape eternally to dwelle 
Nought in purgatorie, but in helle.’’ 
Mr. Tyler’s argument, to prove that Drayton 
had seen certain of Shakspere’s sonnets in 
MS.., is open to a criticism, founded on parallels 
found in Drayton and earlier writers of pub- 
lished sonnets, which goes far to invalidate it. 
Cautious as we ought to be in using the 
argument from parallel passages, we ought 
to be yet more cautious in the quest for sup- 
posed historical allusions in poems written 
about the private affairs of two friends. Mr. 
Tyler finds in Sonnets 107 and 124 historical 
allusions of very great importance. In Sonnet 
107 he discovers a reference to the abortive 
attempt of Essex to call the citizens of 
London to arms, and an allusion to the 
embassy sent by James to congratulate the 
queen on the suppression of the rebellion. 
In Sonnet 124 the state of things after the 
rebellion is described as one of “ thralled 
discontent,”’ while Essex is alluded to as one 
of ‘the fools of time which die for goodness ”’ 
(Essex having been styled ‘‘the good earl” 
after his execution) ‘‘who have lived for 
crime.” From Sonnet 125 it is ascertained 
that Shakspere was accused of having 
deserted his former patron Southampton, who 
was connected with Essex’s conspiracy—an 
accusation which he indignantly repels. All 
these supposed discoveries I unhesitatingly 
reject. They seem to me to lead the student 
wholly away from the true meaning of the 
sonnets. I suppose that in any collection of 
150 sonnets it would be easy to find one or 
two which could be adapted to any year of 
the world’s history, so many various things 
happen in each year, and so many various 
things are said in 150 poems. Certain it is 
that Mr. Gerald Massey found historical allu- 
sions in Sonnet 107 to events of the year 1608, 
and Mr. Hermann Isaac finds equally clear 
allusions to events of the year 1598, and each 
is well pleased with his own explanation. 
For my part, residing in Dublin in the year 
of our Lord 1886, I am persuaded that 
Sonnet 125, which Mr. Tyler refers to the 
ear 1601, was actually written by Shakspere 
in Dublin in the year 1885, shortly after the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to the Irish 
capital. I find evidence that Shakspere, 
having probably visited Ireland in the Prince’s 
train, deserted in the summer of that year 
the West-British for the Irish Nationalist or 
Parnellite party. The sonnet is, indeed, 
packed full of allusions to the events of that 
period. There is the reference to the practise 
of boycotting tenants who, servile to the 
aristocracy, had paid their full rents : 
‘* Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all and more by paying too much rent ?”’ 
There is a clear reference to the inability of 
the crown to obtain convictions through its 
paid and perjured witnesses : 
‘** Hence thou suborned Informer, a true soul 
When most impeached stands least in thy 
control.’ 
If it be remembered that the Prince of Wales 
laid the foundation stones df a new museum 
and a national library, there can be no 
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obscurity in the line ‘‘ Or laid great bases for 
eternity,” while the canopy under which His 
Royal Highness stood on that occasion is 
expressly mentioned in l. 1. A deservedly 
popular Lord Mayor of Dublin, a distinguished 
member of the National party, pursues his 
calling as a baker; and it is not impossible 
that from him Shakspere, after having joined 
the Parnellite party, may have obtained that 
insight into the baking business (noted long 
since by Steevens) which is shown by the 
metaphor of an oblation unmixed ‘ with 
seconds,” 4.¢., inferior flour. The word heretic 
in the preceding sonnet, and the reference to 
‘leases of short numbered hours” manifestly 
applies to the Protestant landlords, whose 
days were now numbered. 

Smiling, one speaks the truth. What can 
be done for 1885 can be as easily done for 
1601 or 1603 or 1598. Of course, real 
historical allusions may lurk in these poems, 
but before seeking such we must satisfy our- 
selves that a private and personal and 
spiritual meaning is not the true and natural 
one; for the poems are essentially private and 
personal and spiritual, historical allusions, 
being in every view exceptional. I am con- 
vinced that there is nothing in Sonnets 107, 
124 and 125 which cannot be explained 
without resort to the public history of Shak- 
spere’s time. ‘‘The mortal moon hath her 
eclipse endured,” says Sonnet 107; and this 
terrene moon is held by the historical critics 
to be Elizabeth, the Cynthia of the English 
throne. But the mortal moon here is the 
moon of love in mortal hearts, which has sur- 
vived its period of eclipse—the period during 
which Shakspere and his friend were alienated 
from each other. ‘Clouds and eclipses stain 
both moon and sun,” said an earlier sonnet ; 
_ and Shakspere’s friend, the ‘“‘ master-mistress 

of his passion,” was to him both sun and 
moon. In Constable’s “Diana” the poet’s 
lady is his one sun, his one moon— 
**My sun! my moon! my star! int! m 

Aree y y star! my saint y 
In Sonnet 124, Shakspere asserts that his love 
is unaltered by worldly prosperity or by 
worldly adversity, and every word of the 
sonnet is intelligible in this sense without 
resort to allusions to public events. The 
* Fools of time 

Which die for goodness, who have lived for crime,”’ 
are those heretics and criminals to true love— 
the short-lived passions founded on self- 
interest, whose existence was a crime against 
love, and whose death is a virtue. In Sonnet 
125 Shakspere contrasts his later love, puri- 
fied from all sensual elements, with his earlier 
love, which had dwelt on his friend’s personal 
beauty, and upon a base so unenduring had 
hoped to build an everlasting fabric ; but now 
his love “is builded far from accident” (124). 
His former celebration of his friend’s youth 
and beauty was merely outward homage to 
the outer man—no more than bearing a 
canopy in a procession ; but now he gives soul 
for soul. Should jealousy (¢.¢., suspicion in 
love) hint that because his earlier affection has 
failed under stress of circumstances therefore 
his later love may also fail, this is no more 
trustworthy than the evidence of a suborned 
witness : 
“ Hence thou suborn’d informer ! a true soul 


When most impeached stands least in thy con- 
trol ! ” 





In “ Venus and Adonis” we read (Il. 655) of 
jealousy as ‘this sour informer, this bate- 
breeding spy.” Or if the “informer” of 
Sonnet 125 be an actual person, it is sufficient 
to suppose that Shakspere refers to one of those 
slanderers of whom we hear in Sonnet 121. 

As to Mary Fitton—a bold and brilliant 
creature, who took the lead in the masque 
and dance at Blackfriars, who ‘during the 
time that the Earl of Pembroke favoured her” 
would “ put off her head tire and tuck up her 
clothes, and take a large white cloak, and 
march, as though she had been a man, to 
meet the said Earl out of the Court ’”—Mary 
Fitton, who had two husbands, and two 
paramours, and two bastards, she may indeed 
have been the “ female evil” who for a season 
subjugated Shakspere’s better nature, and 
perhaps provided him with experiences that 
helped to fashion his Cleopatra. Yet, for my 
own part, I must confess that, without being 
quite a Mephistopheles, ‘‘der Geist, der stets 
verneint,” I find, at the bottom of all my in- 
clinations to believe, a cool scepticism, or, 
at least, a craving for further evidence. I 
am still far from being assured that we have 
discovered Mr. W. H., or the rival poet, or 
the dark woman. If such scepticism should 
stimulate Mr. Tyler to further research, it 
will not have been quite barren. Meanwhile, 
we may be grateful to him for the most inte- 
resting argument and conjectures ever put 
forward in connexion with the historical and 
biographical study of Shakspere’s Sonnets. 

Mr. William Sharp’s edition of The Songs, 
Poems, and Sonnets of William Shakespeare 
(Walter Scott) contains infinite riches in a 
little room. The editor has executed his task 
with good taste, intelligence, and zeal. His 
‘Introductory Note”’—a note of thirty-six 
pages—gives the results of the most recent 
investigations of the sonnets, including those 
of Mr. Tyler. The selections from the poems 
are made with excellent judgment; but the 
non-Shaksperian songs, &c., from ‘‘ The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,’’ might, with advantage, have 
been omitted. Mr. Sharp inserts, between 
Sonnets 136 and 137, the sonnet from ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour Lost”’ beginning ‘‘ Did not the heavenly 
rhetoric of thine eye,” which appeared in ‘‘The 
Passionate Pilgrim’’; and between 139 and 
140 he inserts the fourteen lines from the same 
play—forming a perfect sonnet—which the 
king has addressed to the princess (IV. iii., 
26—40). Mr. Sharp is surely right in 
separating these fourteen lines, as the love- 
poem, from the two following rhymed lines 
spoken by the king. Even with the pre- 
caution of distinguishing them as insertions, 
however, these sonnets from ‘‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost ” ought not to have been introduced, it 
seems to me, in their present places, but ought 
rather to have been printed among the mis- 
cellaneous poems. Mr. Sharp’s little volume 
is made for slipping into one’s pocket, to be 
taken out and read, as Walt Whitman tells 
us his poems should be read, 

‘* By stealth, in some wood, for trial, 

Or back of a rock, in the open air, 
Or possibly with you sailing at sea, or on the beach 

of the sea, or some quiet island ’’— 
where a poet permits his dear lover to put 
lips to his ‘‘ with the comrade’s long-dwelling 
kiss.”” Such is the place and such the way to 
come at the deepest meanings of Shakspere’s 
sonnets. Epwarpv Dowpen. 





_ 


Oceana; or, England and her Colonies. By 

James Anthony Froude. (Longmans.) 
Me. Frovpe takes his title of Oceana from a 
sketch of a perfect commonwealth, half real, 
half ideal, which Sir James Harrington 
addressed to the Protector, describing the 
future destiny which he believed to be 
reserved for the Scotch, English, and Anglo- 
Irish nations. More than ten years ago Mr. 
Froude, anxious to see our modern ‘‘ Oceana” 
for himself, set out for Australia; but he was 
detained at the Cape of Good Hope, and there 
all the time he had at his disposal was 
consumed in the politics of the place. It was 
not till the end of 1884 that he was able to 
return to his original plan ; and on December 7 
in that year he left England by the long sea 
voyage to see lands 


‘‘where patriotism is not a sentiment to be 
laughed at—not, as Johnson defined it, ‘the 
last refuge of a scoundrel,’ but an active passion 
—where I never met a hungry mnn, or saw @ 
discontented face—where, in the softest and 
sweetest air, and in an unexhausted soil, the 
fable of Midas is reversed, food does not turn 
to gold, but the gold with which the earth is 
teeming converts itself into farms and vine- 
yards, into flocks and herds, into crops of wild 
luxuriance, into cities whose recent origin is 
concealed and compensated by trees and flowers 
—where children grow who seem once more to 
understand what is meant by ‘ merry England.’” 


Every book by Mr. Froude will be hailed 
with pleasure and widely read. The charm 
and vigour of his style ensure his popu- 
larity. But the present work is not only 
amusing, but instructive in a very high 
degree. We owe a debt of gratitude to every 
man of talent and cultivation who will give 
us his impressions on these countries, with 
which we are so familiar, and of which, in 
some senses, we know so little. Mr. Froude 
makes no secret of his political opinions, 
which are not those of the present time. He 
is something of a classical Republican. He 
views with regret the tendency of later 
stages of civilisation to gather into towns; 
and large cities full of toiling multitudes are 
as much the objects of his abhorence as they 
were of Cobbett’s. He contemplates with 
delight the almost boundless tracts of Aus- 
tralia, which he peoples in the future with a 
hardy race such as Horace describes in his 
ode to the degenerate Romans, and who, in 
another hemisphere, shall renew the youth, 
the virtue, and the glories of the old country. 
Mr. Froude says of the Victorians that they 
cannot be sad, and we may say of him that 
he cannot be dull. ‘The usually tedious sea 
voyage is pleasantly described, and pleasant 
too are his criticisms of some of the classics 
with which he beguiled its monotony. 

On reaching Cape Town Mr. Froude found 
that he had been anticipated by an ‘‘inter- 
viewer,” who had got hold of him before leaving 
England; and a furious leader of two columns, 
holding him up to indignation, had ap 
in the last number of the Argus, which 
was thrust into his hand before he left 
the ship. He is not the man to be ashamed 
of his opinions. He stuck to them, and they 
are given in a chapter on South African 
politics. In his judgment we have, from 
the beginning, been unjust to the Dutch ; we 
were wrong in interfering with the Diamond 
Fields, in annexing the Transvaal, in forcing 
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on the Zulu war, in sending out Sir Charles 
Warren to Bechuanaland; but he cannot 
blame the government for declining to pro- 
secute the war with the Boers after Majuba 
Hill. 

‘“‘The Boers of South Africa,” he considers, 
‘of all human beings now on this planet, cor- 
respond nearest to Horace’s description of the 
Roman peasant soldiers who mage ge we 
and Hannibal. There alone you will find 
obedience to parents as strict as among the 
ancient Sabines, the severa mater, whose sons 
fetch and carry at her bidding, who, when 
those sons go to fight for their country, will 
hand their rifles to them, and bid them return 
with their arms in their hands, or else not 
return at all.” 

We agree with him in the main, but think he 
treats too lightly the conduct of the late 
government in embarking in the Boer war. 
Mr. Froude has now written the last words 
which he will ever write about South Africa ; 
and what is his conclusion ?—evidently, that 
so long as the British Parliament and govern- 
ment, and the Colonial Office, remain as they 
are, South African affairs are hopeless. 

From the Cape Mr. Froude sailed to 
Adelaide; and his tour in South Australia, 
Victoria, and New South Wales was one of 
constant interest and enjoyment. It is 
true that everything was made easy to 
him. He was everywhere received with 
open arms by the best people. He was 
entertained at the best houses. At Melbourne 
he was the guest of the governor. Free 
passes on all the railways were provided 
for himself and his party; and not only free 
passes, but special carriages, and in Victoria 
special trains, and a superlative carriage lined 
with blue satin, and a butler in attendance in 
a separate compartment, with provisions and 
other luxuries and conveniences. It was in 
this splendid carriage that he went to Ballarat, 
of which town and its lovely park he gives 
a very interesting description. Gold is no 
longer its only industry. The city of Midas 
is a great agricultural centre, and is growing 
more and more so. Near Ballarat Mr. Froude 
was entertained at a squatter’s station, which 
he describes thus : F 


‘* We came at last to a gate, which needed onl 

a lodge to be the entrance to a great Englis 

domain. The park-like character was more 
marked when we drove through—short grass, 
eucalyn‘ns ‘~ees, and blackwood trees scattered 
over it like oaks at Richmond; the eucalypti, 
ancient and venerable, with huge twisted trunks 
and spreading branches, being exactly like oaks 
at a distance, while the dark-green blackwoods 
glowing picturesque between them might have 
passed for yews. Sheep were browsing in hun- 
dreds, perhaps in thousands; and on a wooded 
ridge which was behind I was told that there 
were deer. The only exotic features were the 
parrots, small and large, which were flying like 
cuckoos from one tree to another, flashing with 
blue and crimson. After passing a second gate, 
we found more variety. There were plantations 
which had been skilfully made, English trees 
were mixed with the indigenous, eucalypti still 
preponderating however, some towering into 
the sky, some, as before, fantastically gnarled ; 
here and there a dead one stretching up its 
gaunt arms as perches for the hawks and 
crows. High hills stood out all round us, 
covered with forest. The drive was broad, 
level, and excellently kept. The plantation 
gradually became thicker. A third gate, and 
we were between high-trimmed hedges of ever- 





green, catching a sight at intervals of a sheet 
of water overhung with weeping willows; a 
moment more, and we were at the door of what 
might have been an ancient Scotch manor- 
house, solidly built of rough-hewn granite, the 
walls overrun with ivy, climbing roses, and 
other multitudinous creepers, which formed a 
border to the diamond-paned old-fashioned 
windows. On the north side was a clean-mown 
and carefully-watered lawn, with tennis- ground 
and croquet-ground, flower-beds bright with 
scarlet geraniums, heliotropes, verbenas, fuchsias 
—we had arrived, in fact, at an English aristo- 
crat’s country-house reproduced in another 
hemisphere, and shone upon at night by other 
constellations. Inside the illusion was even 
more complete. The estate belonged to a 
millionaire who resided in England. Ercil- 
doun, so the place was called, was occupied by 
his friends. We found a high-bred English 
family—English in everything except that they 
were Australian-born, and cultivated perhaps 
above the English average — bright young 
ladies, well, but not over-, dressed; their tall, 
handsome — ; our host, — father, 
polite, gracious, dignified; our hostess with 
the ease of a grande dame. Good pictures 
hung round the rooms. Books, reviews, 
newspapers—all English—and ‘the latest pub- 
lications’ were strewed about the tables— 
the Saturday, the Spectator, and the rest of them. 
The contrast between the scene which I had 
expected and the scene which I found took 
my breath away.... It was a day to be 
remembered, and a scene to be remembered. 
Here was not England only, but old-fashioned 
baronial England, renewing itself spontaneously 
in a land of gold and diggers, a land which, in 
my own recollection, was a convict drain, which 
we have regarded since as a refuge for the waifs 
and strays of our superfluous population for 
whom we can find no use at home. These 
were the people whom our proud legislature 
thought scarcely to be worth the trouble of 
preserving as our fellow-subjects. It seemed 
to me as if, at no distant time, the condescen- 
sion might be on the other side.” 


What specially struck Mr. Froude was not 

the resemblance to, but the identity of the 
Australians as he saw them with, the English. 
But it must be remembered that he mixed 
with the most cultivated people, and spent 
most of his time in the capitals. It is probable 
that an ordinary tourist, and one who spent 
more time on the outskirts of civilisation, 
would have come to a different conclusion. 
One of the first things that he noticed, and 
the impression remained during all his stay in 
Australia, was the pure English that was 
spoken there. 
“They do not raise their voice at the end of 
a sentence as the Americans do, as if with a 
challenge to differ from them. They drop it 
courteously like ourselves. No provincialism 
has yet developed itself. The tone is soft, the 
language good, and the aspirates in the right 
places.” 


‘‘There is not in Melbourne, or anywhere in 
Australia, the slightest symptom of a separate 

rovincial originality either formed or forming. 

n thought and manners, as in speech and pro- 
nunciation, they are true English, and nothing 
else. There is more provincialism seen in 
Exeter or York than in Melbourne or Sydney. 
We went home to our club in the evening by a 
crowded omnibus, and could have believed our- 
selves back in Piccadilly. The dress, look, and 
movements of the other occupants being so 
exactly the same.” 


Mr. Froude just mentions the “ larrikins”; 





but he saw nothing of them, or of any other 
objectionable persons. All in Australia was 
made so pleasant that there were scarcely any 
drawbacks to his enjoyment. The flies and 
mosquitoes, it is true, were troublesome ; and 
the gardens, with all their beauty, suffer from 
the coarseness of the grass. The trees, too, 
want the English softness, both of form and 
colour. All water, whether of streams, lakes, 
or ponds, is muddy. We cannot recall any 
other objection. In the matter of gardens 
Australia presents a striking contrast with the 
United States, 
‘* where the ordinary suburban house rises bare 
in the midst of indifferently kept grass, and 
even the palaces of the millionaires stand in 
ound poorly laid out. In Melbourne, and in 
these colenies universally, there seemed a desire 
among the owners to surround themselves with 
graceful objects, and especially with the familiar 
features of their old home.” 

Mr. Froude was at Melbourne when the news 
of the fall of Khartum and Gordon’s death 
arrived. 

“With singular unanimity the colonists laid 
the guilt of this particular catastrophe at the 
door of the Liberal leader. They did not love 
him before, and had been at a loss to under- 
stand the influence which he had so long 
exercised. His mighty popularity they thought 
must now at least be at an end. It could not 
survive a wound so deadly in his country’s 
reputation.” 

He was at Auckland when the news came of 
the change of government at home. 

“‘The universal feeling, outside England, to- 
wards the leader of the Liberal party, who had 
been, and perhaps is, so pew | at home, has 
become blind in its animosity. He once 
fallen, people seemed to expect that all the 
woes of which the empire was sick would 
vanish like an unwholesome fog.” 

Mr. Froude was careful in collecting infor- 
mation and opinions on the feelings of the 
colonists respecting their relations with the 
mother country—on federation and the 
colonial navy. He was, fortunately, at 
Sydney at the time when the offer of a force 
for the Sudan was made; indeed, with a 
view to ascertaining the tone and temper of 
the Australians, his visit was singularly well 
timed. It is abundantly clear that the 
Australians still love England tenderly, and 
are passionately attached to their sovereign. 
It is for us not only to avoid anything that may 
weaken these ties, but to endeavour in every 
way to strengthen and tighten them. On this 
subject Mr. Froude has a valuable chapter. 
Mr. Froude did not visit Queensland, Western 
Australia, or Tasmania, but sailed from Sydney 
to Auckland and made a tour in the northern 
island of New Zealand. With the scenery and 
vegetation he was delighted, but the colonists 

leased him less than the Australians. The 
abou, tempted by the exorbitant wages 
given at the public works, remain in the 
towns, and he saw little that gave any 
promise of a class of stout yeomen. He 
would like to see an end put to the borrowing 
process, and the land placed within reach of 
poor men who have no capital except their 
labour. 

“It was disgusting,” he writes, ‘to see, on 
one side, a beautiful country opening its arms 
to occupation, holding out in its lap every 
blessing which country life can offer; and on 
the other, cities like Auckland, crammed like 
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un overflowing bee-hive, the bees a 
the natural flowers and feeding on borrowe 
sugar.” 


He mentions, what we have seen elsewhere, 
that emigrants are very ill-received by the 
labourers now earning 8s. a day, from the 
natural fear of a fall in their wages. Much 
of the unoccupied land has been taken up by 
large companies, whom it does not suit to sell 
small plots. Mr. Froude finds a remarkable 
resemblance between the Maories in their 
present state and the Western Irish. There 
were the same cabins, the same children 
running about barefoot and half-naked, the 
same pigs, the same savage taste for brilliant 
colours—the women wearing madder-coloured 
petticoats—the same distribution of labour, 
the women doing all the work, the men 
idling away their time with their pipes. 

Here we must take leave of a book which 
is no ordinary record of travel, but one full 
to overflowing of thought and pregnant 
suggestions. Wittuam Wickaam. 








An Epitome of English Grammar for the 
Use of Students: adapted to the London 
Matriculation Course and Similar Exami- 
nations. By W. H. H. Kelke. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Mr. Ketxe’s very sensible preface led me to 
hope that his book would prove to be the sort 
of ‘‘ English Grammar for Students ”’ of which 
I have long been in search. Such a manual, 
in my opinion, ought to conform to three 
conditions. In the first place, it should 
directly treat only of modern English, the 
language of earlier periods being referred to 
only where it is useful for illustration; and 
the grammatical phenomena of modern English 
should be recorded and analysed with greater 
fulness and precision than has hitherto been 
attempted in any book of the kind. In the 
second place, the exposition of the grammati- 
cal facts should be accompanied by so much 
explanation of the causes, whether historical 
or psychological, to which they are due, as 
will remove from them all appearance of 
arbitrary caprice. And, in the third place, 
the method of arrangement and classification 
adopted should be strictly in accordance with 
the special genius of the English language, 
instead of being a mere adaptation of the 
grammatical systems which have been 
devised for languages of a differenttype. Mr. 
Kelke’s own account of the object of his work 
seems to show that he does, to a considerable 
extent, recognise the soundness of the prin- 
ciples which I have here endeavoured to 
enunciate ; and his book contains some valu- 
able and original remarks which are the result 
of their partial application. On the whole, 
however, I regret to say that the execution of 
the work is very far from being in accordance 
with its professed design. 

It is quite possible that a grammar which 
should deviate at all widely in its method 
from established traditions might not be suited 
to the requirements of the ‘‘ London Matricu- 
lation Course”; and some of the defects of 
Mr. Kelke’s work may be ascribed to the fact 
that it is partly intended to serve as an 
examination handbook. But, in addition to 
the faults which the book shares with all 
other works of the kind, it abounds with posi- 





tive mistakes, which show that the author is 
far from familiar with the history of the 
language, und with the results of comparative 
philology. To mention only a few instances, he 
says that in Anglo-Saxon me was dative only, 
not accusative ; that the Sanskrit aham (I) con- 
tains the two pronominal roots represented 
by Zand me; that the pronoun ‘‘ mine=mi+ 
an or en, Anglo-Saxon genitive suffix” ; that 
the substantive car (of corn) is from the 
same root as the verb to ear (the ground); that 
‘*‘ Anglo-Saxon bridd has split up into two 
words, bird and bride’; that ditch, dike, are 
derived from dig; that kid is cognate with 
the Latin haedus, and think with doceo and 
disco. Mr. Kelke observes in his preface that 
“the progress of late years made in com- 
parative grammar . . . seemsto require more 
attention in its application to English gram- 
mar than has been generally accorded to it.” 
This is very true; but it would have been 
better to ignore the subject altogether than to 
impart such mis-knowledge as is exemplified 
in these specimens. One of the distinctive 
merits which the author claims for his work 
is that *‘it enumerates, classifies, and illus- 
trates the laws of sound-change.” But the 
chapter on ‘Sounds and Signs’’ is not only 
inadequate, but in many points misleading ; 
and the questions of sound-change which 
occur in the course of the book are treated 
very inaccurately. Of the relation between 
the forms sell and sold, teach and taught, seek 
and sought, for example, Mr. Kelke has no 
better explanation to give than that ‘‘an d-, 
é-, or %- sound often becomes 9 or 6.” It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that students 
preparing for examination will do well not to 
trust implicitly to Mr. Kelke’s guidance with 
regard to questions of historical grammar or 
phonology. 

Mr. Kelke’s preface contains an unfulfilled 
promise of a material improvement upon the 
method followed by ordinary writers on 
English grammar. He says that his own 
system ‘lays stress on the sentence as ex- 
pressing the closest relation of language to 
thought.” In the book itself, however, I can 
find very little trace of the application of 
this sound and valuable principle. If Mr. 
Kelke had really kept it in view he would 
have informed the learner that what are 
called moods and tenses logically belong not 
to the verb but to the sentence. The function 
of the mood-inflection of a verb is to serve as 
a class-mark for the sentence of which it 
forms part. It follows from this that a 
necessary preliminary to a satisfactory treat- 
ment of the syntax of mood forms is to give 
a classification of sentences according to the 
purposes which they serve—such as independ- 
ent predication or interrogation, command, 
statement of a hypothesis, dependent (con- 
ditional) predication or interrogation, and so 
forth. It would be easy toshow how much light 
such a classification of sentences would throw 
on many of the phenomena of the English 
language which in ordinary grammars are left 
obscure or are ignored altogether. Mr. Kelke 
has apparently perceived that the usual defi- 
nitions of ‘‘mood” are unsatisfactory ; but, 
through not seeing the full bearing of the 
principle he has himself expressed, he is 
unable to propose anything better, and actually 
leaves the term unexplained, although a defi- 
nition of it is asked for in one of the questions 





contained in the examination papers given in 
his appendix. 

One of the defects which this book shares 
with the current English grammars is its 
inadequate account of the extent to which 
the old subjunctive inflection has left traces 
in modern English. According to Mr. Kelke, 
the only survival of this inflection is in the 
forms be and were, and in the obsolescent 
practice of omitting the personal endings in 
the present tense of verbs when preceded by 
#f or similar conjunctions. He omits to point 
out that the subjunctive form has left a trace 
of its existence in the double meaning of the 
words could, should, would, might, had (in 
archaistic usage), and durst. For example, 
‘“‘T could go” sometimes means ‘‘I was able 
to go,” and sometimes ‘‘I should be able to 
go’’; and the other words mentioned, though 
we have not the means of paraphrasing them, 
have the same two-fold sense. The explana- 
tion is that in the first sense the verb is the 
successor of the indicative form, and in the 
second of the subjunctive. Mr. Kelke may 
reply that the two are now identical in sound 
and spelling ; but so are the verbal noun and 
the participle in -ing, which he is neverthe- 
less rightly careful to distinguish. Neither 
Mr. Kelke, nor any of his predecessors, so far 
as I know, has called attention to the curious 
usage, common more or less to all the Aryan 
languages, by which a tense-inflection is made 
to do duty to express what is really a dis- 
tinction of mood—or, in other words, a dis- 
tinction affecting the class of the sentence. 
Compare these two sentences: ‘If you believe 
as I do, you will act in the same way,” and 
“If you believed as I do, you would act in 
the same way.” Clearly the two sentences 
equally refer to the present time; the differ- 
ence between them is that in the first case the 
hypothesis is accepted or left doubtful, while 
in the second it is rejected. But why is the 
verb believed put in the form appropriate to the 
past tense? The reason is that the hypothesis, 
though needing to be stated, is not now a true 
one, and so it is referred to an imaginary past 
time, at which (as we “make believe” for 
the purpose of expressing ourselves) it may 
have been in accordance with fact. It would 
be interesting to know whether this singular 
expedient is found elsewhere than in Aryan 
languages. Mr. Kelke, I ought to say, does 
not quite ignore the fact that the preterite 
inflection is sometimes employed abusively. 
He says that ‘‘the past tenses should and would 
have ceased to express past time.” ‘his is 
true only when they are subjunctive, and with 
this qualification it is equally true of could 
and might. The sentence ‘‘He told me he 
should go”’ is, in modern English as much as 
it was in older English, the corresponding 
past to “‘ He tells me he shall go.”” That Mr. 
Kelke does not know how to “parse” his 
subjunctives is curiously shown by his state- 
ment (p. 215), that when couldis used of past 
time it is followed by an auxiliary infinitive, 
as ‘I could have gone (Lat. potui ire).” But 
surely, ‘‘ He told me he could go”’ is a correct 
sentence. The fact is that in ‘‘I could go” 
(when it means ‘I was able to go”’) the verb 
could is indicative in the past tense. When 
we wish to throw it into the “ conditional 
mood of rejected hypothesis,” still referring 
to past time (7.e., when we wish to express 
the idea of ‘1 should have been able to go”), 
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analogy requires that we should convert the 
preterite inflection of could into a “ pluperfect 
subjunctive ” inflection. But as the verb can 
has no “pluperfect subjunctive,” we satisfy 
the demand for a backward remove in tense 
by turning go (quite illogically) into have 


Kelke to be in form the preterite of owe; but 
he omits to explain why the preterite in- 
flection should be used in a present sense. 
The fact is that the inflection is preterite 
subjunctive, used to express a distinction of 
mood in the way above explained. The 
original force of ‘‘I ought to go’? would be 
rendered in modern English “I should have to 
go, if—” some unspecified condition were 
realised. In all languages there is a tendency 
to soften the harshness of sentences expressing 
obligation by putting them in a hypothetical 
form. This is, of course, the reason why the 
preterite must has superseded the old present 
mote. 

I must confess that I have never yet been 
able to discover the great utility of what is 
commonly called ‘‘ analysis of sentences.” A 
real analysis of sentences would indeed be a 
valuable intellectual exercise; but to apply 
this name to the process which is taught in 
ordinary English grammars seems to me about 
as correct as to say that a butcher analyses a 
sheep. Mr Kelke’s method of “analysis ”’ is 
somewhat different from the common one, and 
I am inclined to think that his changes are 
impro.ements so far as they go; but they do 
not amount to very much. The absurdity of 
finding a ‘‘ predicate ”’ in imperative sentences, 
for example, where there is no predication 
at all, is still retained. 

As I have already exhausted my space, and 
probably also the patience of the readers of 
the Acapemy, I must bring this article to a 
close, though leaving unsaid much that I had 
intended to say. In calling attention to the 
defects of method and the confused thinking 
found in the ordinary books on English 
grammar, I do not forget how much 
easier it is to criticise these works than to 
produce a satisfactory substitute for them. 
Indeed, to write a really good grammar of an 
analytical language like ours seems to me a 
task so difficult that a great deal of indul- 
gence is due to those who have failed to 
accomplish it. With regard to Mr. Kelke’s 
book, which has given me a wished-for 
opportunity of expressing my views on this 
subject, I would add that (except for its 
blunders in comparative philology and the 
like, for which there is no excuse) it is no 
worse than most of its rivals, and in some 
respects decidedly better. 

Henry Braptey. 








The Life and Speeches of Joseph Cowen. 
By Major Jones. (Sampson Low.) 


Speeches delivered by Joseph Cowen at the 
General Election, 1885. 


Since first he entered Parliament in 1874, Mr. 
Cowen, whatever may have been his failings, 
has not ceased to be an interesting figure in 
public life. Politically, his speeches show 
that he belongs to that older school of 
Radicals which, for various reasons, no longer 
occupies the fighting van of advanced politics, 
and fixes its eyes rather on the freedom than 


upon the prosperity of the individual citizen. 
The spring of his political inspiration is, in the 
ancient world, the Athens of Pericles, in the 
modern world, the French Revolution ; and it 
is clear from these volumes, that both at home 
and abroad, ‘‘ Liberty ” is his watchword. In 
foreign affairs, if he has not shed his blood in 
the cause of liberty, it is more for lack of 
opportunity than of will. The friend of 
Kossuth and Mazzini, of Garibaldi and Louis 
Blanc, he used the commercial connexions of 
his father’s firm to introduce propagandist 
documents into the Continent, was dogged 
even in Newcastle by foreign spies, continued 
to be for some time unable to set foot on the 
mainland of Europe, and was the cause of the 
refusal of passports even to his innocent and 
unconspiring father. It is easy to read 
between the lines of his speeches on foreign 
policy how powerfully his mind is impressed 
with antipathy to ‘‘despotic” governments, 
and how far the memory of the Poland and 
the Hungary of his youth sways the judgment 
of his manhood. Mr. Cowen has, however, 
earned for himself a considerable part of his 
reputation by views, very freely expressed, 
upon the duty of English ministries in 
foreign affairs, which have not been very 
generally shared by other Radicals. Perhaps 
the phrase ‘‘ Imperial Radical’? would most 
nearly indicate his position; for he has been 
particularly outspoken upon the duty, as he 
conceives it, of annexing Egypt, and the sight 
of our great company of colonies moves him 
to ardent advocacy of their retention and 
union to the mother country in closer bonds. 
But Mr. Cowen is better known for the 
independence of his criticisms upon his leaders 
than for the particular criticisms he has 
passed upon them. He has often, with much 
force and judicious reference to earlier 
parliamentary generations, maintained the 
rights of private members against ‘‘ urgency ”’ 
and precedence for government measures. He 
is—uo one can doubt it—a most loyal 
Radical ; but he is also, it must be owned, a 
supporter of the most disagreeable candour. 
Honest he is beyond the reach of the malignity 
of cavillers—honest, perhaps, beyond any- 
thing else; but the delimitation of the frontier 
between honesty and impracticability is by 
no means an easy task, and Mr. Cowen has 
not performed it with signal success. The 
vice of the old Radicals infects him too. 
Ministers may well be pardoned if they grow 
testy under an address like this from the 
benches behind them : 


“The Cabinet allege that this measure is 
urgent, and they ask the House to trust them. 
This is the common demand of despotic rulers. 
Every man can speak for himself. I would not 
trust them if their chief were an angel and his 
colleagues all saints. I will not do so for their 
own sakes, as well as for the sake of Ireland. 
The fact of their possessing this unlimited 
authority will tempt them into excesses... . 
Probably the meanest, cruellest, and most 
cowardly act of an English Government in 
modern times has been the recommittal of Mr. 
Davitt to Portland. . . . I make bold to affirm 
that the treatment of the Irish Fenians is as 
severe as that of the victims of Neapolitan 
oppression. . . . The government are refurbish- 
ing the rusty instruments of political oppression 
and torture. But the hateful apparatus will 
break in their hands and wound them” (Speech 
on the Coercion Bill, 1881), 











As a speaker Mr. Cowen would seem to be 
rather interesting than captivating. His 
editor tells us that, in the process of their 
composition, his speeches are dictated to a 
shorthand writer. Certainly it is astonish- 
ing how much of fire and force survives so 
coldblooded a treatment; but the traces 
of intensely careful preparation are too appa- 
rent in the result. Many of these addresses 
are pithy essays rather than speeches. Mr. 
Cowen revels in aphorisms and in gnomic 
terseness, very good to read, and still better 
to recollect ; but he must have a marvellous 
delivery if they can be made to sound spon- 
taneous or easy onaplatform. These speeches 
resemble a very solid pudding, studded here 
and there with plums. 


‘Parliaments are like rivers,” he says, ‘‘ the 
further they run the dirtier they get.” ‘ Ex- 
ternally the English workman of to-day is in 
advance of his progenitors. ... But these im- 
provements are general, and not special. They 
apply to society at large, and not to a class. 
Men measure their wellbeing by their neigh- 
bours, and not by their ancestors.” ‘ There 
are some parents who, anxious to please their 
children, but disliking a noise, buy them a 
drum on condition that they do not beat it. 
The liberty of a man in Parliament is similarly 
restrained. He has the right to vote inde- 
pendently ; but, if he exercise it, he will be 
chastised.” ‘‘ Few men pass out of recollection 
more rapidly than political orators. . . . States- 
men have their names linked with beneficent 
changes that they have usually spent the greater 
part of their lives in opposing. But the propa- 
gandist .. . at the close of his career drops into 
the stream, makes a momentary eddy, and in 
a few weeks or months all remembrance of him 
is rubbed out in the rushing tide of life.” 
‘*The gayest castles in the air that ever were 
piled are better for comfort and for use than 
the dungeons in the air that are daily dug and 
caverned out by gloomy, grumbling, and dis- 
contented men.” 


Yet for Newcastle this condensed diet may be 
the right food. Mr. Cowen may be supposed 
to know his audiences, and he fearlessly in- 
dulges them with Plato and Aristotle (not, 
however, in the originals), and exhibits a 
breadth of historical information and a ver- 
satility of topics for discourse, from the teach- 
ing of art, to horses and bankruptcy laws, 
alike surprising. 

But with all this transparent elaboration 
these speeches are often singularly uncouth 
and inartistic. Slang is not unfrequent—a 
government ‘‘ turns rusty,” a nation exhibits 
‘no end of sympathy,” a ministry ‘‘ over-eggs 
its pudding.” Here is a figure at once in- 
genuous and ingenious. 


‘* Let every man use his own faculties—inquire 
for himself; and, when he has arrived at a 
conclusion, let him speak it, act it—act it 
regardless of any mystifying despotism that 
may have temporarily got astride the popular 
breath. Do not let him duck under it, nor go 
about to circumvent it or pinch it to suit an 
audience, or water it with honey-drops to suit 
the prejudices of his friends.” 


No wonder it is Ireland that moves Mr. 
Cowen to his warmest flights of eloquence. 
But he is often painfully abrupt. He plunges 


headlong into his subject and out again; darts 
without any transition from one branch of it 
to another, and, totally disregarding ull logical 
particles or syntactical connexion, blurts out 
a series of sentences like the hail of bullets 
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from a machine-gun. In one passage twenty- 
six disjoined sentences tread on one another’s 
heels, and jostle one another very uncivilly. 
In another there are seventeen; then one 
“but,” and there follow eleven more. 
There is a tendency to needless antithesis and 
alliteration. Of eleven words in one line the 
five that are not “its” and “theirs” begin 
with ‘“‘p.” But in the main these speeches 
are compositions of fine, terse English. They 
are compressed, straightforward, and forcible, 
and therein are worthy of, and fitted to, the 
sterling and vigorous opinions they express. 

But the best evidence of Mr. Cowen’s 
powers is contained in his election speeches 
of 1885. In thirteen days he made nine 
speeches, and in addition held a kind of 
tournament against all comers at two meet- 
ings for questions, called ‘‘ heckling meet- 
ings.” These speeches were chiefly upon 
non-domestic questions; but, avoiding the 
repulsive topics of poor-law parishes, the con- 
tagious diseases of animals, and the equalisa- 
tion of the death duties, Mr. Cowen ranged 
nobly from pole to pole, ‘‘ this way and that 
dividing his swift mind.” The physical 
endurance which such feats—now becoming 
by no means uncommon—require, is a para- 
doxical proof that the nocturnal habits of 
British legislation are beneficial rather than 
otherwise to the health of legislators. Mr. 
Cowen seems to have displayed a very gratify- 
ing toughness; and the pressure of time and 
occupation, depriving him necessarily of the 
opportunity of elaborating these speeches to 
his customary pitch, has secured for them a 
pleasant air of relaxation and ease, which his 
more polished orations lack. Yet they are 
learned, caustic, and eloquent. Solon and 
Aristotle, Tartuffe and Novalis, figure in 
his first speech; in another he illustrated his 
points with maps; and the peroration of his 
speech on Ireland is very touching—the more 
so that Mr. Cowen has resolved to contest 
Newcastle no more : 
‘The Irish cause, which is a subject for a sneer 
to the political Philistines, has always had for 
me an irresistible fascination. The Irish Celt, 
whom English caricaturists usually picture 
either as a gorilla or as a baboon, has noble 
qualities. He loves the scenes where he was 
born, and the roof which sheltered him from 
birth. He is a dutiful son, a faithful husband, 
and a kind father. If his dwellings are unclean 
his affections are pure. He is patient in suffer- 
ing and unwavering in trust, where trust is 
given. Like Ixion at his wheel, he eternally 
traces the same circle of woes. He tills a few 
sad acres for bare life, wears a few poor rags 
for bare warmth, and he softens the hard leaven 
of his lot with the dews of a simple faith in 
heaven. The chivalry, the romance, the tender- 
ness and faithfulness of his nature have often 
captivated his conquerors and turned the 
descendants of English planters into the fore- 
most of Irish patriots; and it has made one 
member, at least, of the British Parliament as 
faithful a friend of their cause as ever the green 
flag fluttered over.” 

Major Jones has done his work but carelessly. 
A misplaced semicolon classes Shakspere with 
our great orators; a plural noun graces a 
singular verb; “ predicate” is printed for 
“predict,” “flaunts” for “ flouts,” and ‘* to 
horde” for “to herd.” It is a wrong to 
Mr. Cowen thus to make him talk nonsense 
or vulgarity. And more, an “ author’? who 
prepares his book confessedly in the teeth of 





Mr. Cowen’s modesty, ought not to say of 
him: ‘‘ He continues to give to ‘society’ and 
the bottle a wide berth, to honour the Queen, 
obey the law of the land, and respect the 
opinions and sentiments of those who differ 
from him.” However, he begins his book 
with an admirable portrait, and ends it with 
a tolerable index, which is very laudable. 
J. A. Hamtrron. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Duke's Marriage. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

In Shallow Waters. By Annie Armitt. In 
2 vols. ( White.) 


Measure for Measure. By John Douglas. In 
2 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 


Double Cunning. By George Manville Fenn. 


In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Morgan’s Horror. By George Manville Fenn. 
(Cassell. ) 


The Master of Ralston. By Maude Jeanne 
Frane. (Sampson Low.) 


The Duke’s Marriage introduces us to a new 
writer of fiction, and to one—a rarity since 
the death of Mr. Anthony Trollope—who 
actually requires the whole of his three 
volumes to do justice to himself and to his 
characters. It is full of life and humour, 
and the genuine man-of-the-worldliness 
that comes of travel and of seeing all 
sorts and conditions of men in many 
places, and is widely removed from the 
affectation of cynicism which often passes 
by that name. There is not, to be sure, much 
of a plot in Zhe Duke’s Marriage. In the 
very first chapter Gertrude Corrington, 
daughter of a retired major-general with a 
large family and limited means, and the 
prettiest girl in the country town of Lew- 
bury, which is within an easy distance 
of the more noisy and fashionable Bright- 
port, is betrothed, at Ostend, to Roland, Duc 
d’Alma, an ornament of the court of the Third 
Empire. These young folks never waver in 
their affection for each other ; and Roland is as 
good an example of the warm-hearted, simple- 
minded, healthily impulsive French gentle- 
man as has figured in recent fiction. But 
circumstances, including the hostility of the 
Duke’s Breton relatives to a union between 
him and an English “ Mees,” an old love affair 
of Gertrude’s, the difficulties of French mar- 
riage-law and custom (rather too elaborately 
explained in foot-notes), and the outbreak of 
the Franco-German war, prevent the two 
from sailing off together on the comparatively 
smooth waters of marriage till the last chapter 
of the third volume. These difficulties, how- 
ever, enable the author of The Duke's 
Marriage to transport us from Lewbury, with 
its curates, and smal! talk, and thin-blooded 
flirtations, to the wildest scenery and super- 
stitions of Brittany, and to depict both Paris 
and rural France in the stormy time that in- 
tervened between the fall of the Third Empire 
and the establishment of the existing Republic. 
Though the author’s plot may be slight, 
his story, therefore, is stirrimg and full of 
contrasts, of which none is better than that 
between Bertha Corrington, the ‘‘ thinking” 
member (as young ladies ‘“‘think”’) of 


Gertrude’s family, and Odette Kergarec, a 
| Breton country girl with the look of a gipsy 





and the soul of a pétroleuse. The French 
characters in this work are one and all ad- 
mirable. Exceptionally good are the Comte 
de Beaujeau, Roland’s brother-in-law, an Im- 
perialist nobleman and politician of the worst 
sort, cruel, unscrupulous—just such another, 
in fact, as the Duc de Mora in M. Daudet’s 
Nabab; and Timon Grachard, a French 
Republican, who is first seen as a refugee and 
teacher of French in Lewbury, and who 
curses and tears his hair through three 
volumes. Of the English characters in The 
Duke’s Marriage the best is Mrs. Littlepoint, 
Gertrude’s married sister, the wife of a Lew- 
bury solicitor, and a plucky, not unambitious 
woman, who, nevertheless, is warm-hearted, 
and more anxious to fight her sister’s 
battles than her own. Gertrude rather too 
rapidly develops, under the Duke’s influence, 
from an incorrigible coquette into one of 
Mr. Gilbert’s love-sick maidens. When, 
however, she finds herself in difficulties in 
France, whither she goes to look after the 
property left her by the will of her lover— 
supposed to have been killed at the beginning 
of the war with Germany—she shows resolu- 
tion and courage. Her old lover, Dr. Cal- 
verley, who inherits a magnificent physique, 
but not magnanimity, from his footman- 
father, is an excellent sketch of a vulgarly 
vindictive, rather than thoroughly bad, man. 
The author of The Duke’s Marriage is pos- 
sessed of a versatile fancy, and is equally 
happy in reproducing the pettinesses and in- 
sincerities of Lewbury society, the tricks that 
the mischievous Odette plays upon a devout 
priest and superstitious villagers, and the 
details of the absurd love affair which the gro- 
tesque but not unreal Grachard carries on with 
his matter-of-fact landlady’s daughter. Alto- 
gether, this is as full-bodied, enjoyable, and 
in every way promising a novel as has been 
published for a long time. 


In Shallow Waters is likewise a remarkably 
good story of its kind. Its plot is thoroughly 
original, and it is written in the straight- 
forward English of an author who means every 
word she uses. Henry Dilworth, a plain, 
self-made man, with the creed of a stoic and 
the courage of a hero, but careless of the 
minor proprieties of society, finds himself cast 
on an island after a shipwreck—the narrative 
of which, by the way, is exceptionally well 
written—in the company of Agnes Leake, a 
pretty, gentle, fastidious girl. She has been 
spoiled by her sisters and brothers, who have 
always shielded her from the roughnesses of 
life ; and she clings helplessly and absolutely 
to Dilworth, who, more out of compassion 
than out of love, marries her, and takes her 
to her relatives in England. There he is 
separated in spirit from poor Agnes by 
her elder sister, whose ‘‘ ways” are different 
from his. He leaves her to carry on his 
favourite work of exploration abroad; and 
only returns at last at her passionate 
request, and even then but to nurse her for 
a brief period before her death. But Agnes 
leaves a daughter behind her; and the most 
powerful portion of Jn Shallow Waters is that 
in which we are told of Dilworth’s return to 
his daughter, weak, worn out, yearning for 
her love and help. This he secures only by 
his death. Jn Shallow Waters is, therefore, 
essentially a tragedy, and the purpose of the 
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writer of it is obvious. But the pathos and 
“the pity .of it all” are genuine. Henry 
Dilworth is a truly noble character. The only 
fault to be found with him is that he is too 
self-sacrificing, and does not assert his own 
rights sufficiently against his wife’s relatives. 
Kate Dilworth, a compound of her father, 
her mother, and an aunt who perished in the 
shipwreck that brought her parents together, 
is an admirable and artistic portrait ; and her 
loverJack, seeing that he is good enough for 
Kate’s father, will probably be considered 
good enough by the readers of In Shallow 
Waters. This is the masterpiece, as yet, of 
a writer who is evidently content to do little, 
but who always does her best. 


Glasgow is now so very large a place that 
private marriages may as well be contracted 
and repented of, and poisonings contemplated 
in it as in London, or Paris, or Berlin. Mr. 
Douglas was, therefore, as much entitled to 
let loose his clumsy villain, Hugh Crawford, 
with his pretty wife Violet and his poison 
phial in the background, on Blythswood 
Square as on South Kensington. There is 
not much else that is Scotch about Measure 
for Measure, except mild eruptions of dialect, 
such as ‘* Ye’re the sicht for saire’en.” It 
is a rather vigorously written, but also boyish, 
story, in which the boys and girls, mostly 
cousins, that stumble against each other 
in a remarkable way, play at adult heroes, 
heroines, and scoundrels. Fortunately, the 
villanous Hugh dies almost as clumsily as he 
has lived, and his widow is left free to marry 
a doctor who is her and everybody else’s good 
genius. The author of Measure for Measure 
may be reminded that strenuosity in style is 
not quite the same thing as strength, and 
recommended to be sparing of quotations, and 


to keep theology—especially Scotch theology 
—out of his books. 


Mr. Manville Fenn seems, unfortunately, to 
have given himself up, at least for a period, 
to the production of what are coming to be 
known, in publishers’ slang, as ‘shilling 
shockers.” But, if he is to stick for any 
length of time to the ré/e of the melodramatist, 
it is to be hoped that he will confine himself 
literally to shilling’s worths of sensation, and 
give no more than his bond’s pound of flesh- 
creepers. In the list of novels given above 
there figure two of Mr. Fenn’s. Of the two, 
the one-volume Morgan’s Horror is much to 
be preferred to the three-volume Double 
Cunning. One can stand Morgan, the wrecker 
—or, to be strictly accurate, the rocker—who 
murders the brother of the girl he loves, and 
very nearly succeeds in murdering his rival, 
and whose “horror” is that rival disguised 
as a black who haunts him, and on whom 
he piles rocks to no purpose, for he ex- 
hausts himself and his plots, and gets killed, 
of course, among the rocks of ‘the west 
countree,” in less than two hundred pages 
of excellent type. But it is really too bad to 
keep Arthur Range struggling with American 
kidnappers, and George Carleigh trying to 
conceal a dead body and a spade, and to 
seduce ahd then poison his hostess, all 
through three closely printed volumes. Double 
Cunning is altogether unreal, and in the 
last volume more particularly is palpably 
and inartistically spun out. Mr. Fenn can 





draw 9 fresh, happy, country girl as well 





as most writers of fiction in the present day ; 
but in Double Cunning we have no such girl, 
Judith Nesbitt having her flirtation with 
Arthur Range cut short far too soon. The 
nearest approach to humour in Double Cunning 
is the sketch of ‘‘ Uncle Wash,” and even he 
is but the wizen-faced wily old Yankee with 
whom we are all perfectly familiar. Mr. 
Fenn is fit for far better work than diluting 
Gaboriau with water. 


Good, almost to goodiness, is The Master 
of Ralston, a story of Australian country life 
which does not, however, strike the reader 
as characteristically Australian. The Master 
of Ralston is a man of energy, and an 
earnest social reformer, cherishing a strong 
detestation of ‘‘ pubs,”’ where hocussed liquor 
is sold and careers are ruined. But he is a 
bit of a prig and a preacher; and he is a most 
unconscionable time in offering to marry Netta 
Valma, the daughter of the schoolmaster in 
Amber Vale. The best, because the most 
naively human, characters in the book are 
Nelly Cameron—a Scotch girl and the re- 
former’s cousin—and ‘‘ Dolph” Bale, whose 
career as a medical practitioner she is the 
means {temporarily of blighting, but ulti- 
matelyfof brightening. Life in Amber Vale, 
with its buggies and its concerts, is carefully 
sketched. The author of Zhe Master of 
Ralston is, in every sense, a conscientious 
writer. Witrram WaALtace. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


To his series of facsimile reproductions of 
English classics, Mr. Elliot Stock has now 
added the first edition of The Vicar of Wake- 
Jield (1766), with an introduction by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and a bibliography. In the introduction 
Mr. Dobson discusses the much vexed question 
concerning Dr. Johnson’s deliverance of Gold- 
smith from his landlady by the sale of the 
original MS. All lovers of anecdote must 
regret that the original documents, which 
recent research has brought to light, render 
it difficult to give entire credit to the common 
version. But it is impossible to believe that 
the main incident is without foundation. In 
paper, type, and binding, these two volumes 
are all that is implied in a facsimile reproduc- 
tion. For elucidatory notes recourse must 
still be had to the edition, also by Mr. Dobson, 
in the ‘‘ Parchment Library.” There is, how- 
ever, one little matter which ought not to have 
been altogether passed over. By a printer’s 
blunder, page 14 of vol. i. does not run on con- 
tinuously with page 15; and some words have 
been introduced that only add to the confusion. 
We should like to know whether this was cor- 
rected in the second edition, and whether the 
accepted text has the authority of Goldsmith 
himself. In other respects the typography is 
highly creditable to B. Collins, of Salisbury, 
whose name will in the future occupy a special 
niche in literary annals. 


Mr. ALFRED AINGER has put all lovers of 
‘* Elia’ under a fresh obligation by adding a 
third volume of miscellanies to his collection of 
the works of Charles Lamb (Macmillan) ; 
leaving a fourth volume of letters still to come, 
While Mr. Ainger’s method of selection may 
not commend itself to the conscientious re- 
printers of the present day—-who prefer to 
include the spurious rather than to exclude the 
unworthy—it yet seems to us specially appro- 
priate to its subject. The bulk of the present 
voluine consists of Mrs. Leicester’s School, the 
less known Adventures of Ulysses, and those 
miscellaneous essays which an enthusiastic 





American first collected under the title of 
Eliana. A few fragments, prologues, &c., and 
epigrams, are thrown in. In the introduction 
Mr. Ainger has explained, if not excused, his 
principles of exclusion; and his notes are 
models of concise, yet graceful, statement. 
When reading them one’s appetite is whetted 
for the promised volume of correspondence. 


From the same publisher comes the first 
volume of a ‘‘ collected edition ”’ of the works of 
Mr. John Morley, who thus seems to indicate 
that he has finally abandoned the profession of 
literature. It contains Voltaire, originally 
published in 1872. The format, which is the 
same as that of Macmillan’s collected edition of 
Emerson, is very agreeable, both to see and 
to read. 


Wit the new year come the peerages—the 
cheap Dod (Bell), undoubtedly the most con- 
venient for reference; and the portly Burke 
(Harrison), which no less certainly bears the 
palm for fullness of genealogical details. The 
two are nearly contemporaries, the former 
being in its forty-sixth, the latter in its forty- 
eighth year. We observe that Burke has not 
attempted to include the results of the general 
election, nor is its information in other respects 
always up to date. The town address of Mr. 
Gladstone is still given as in Downing Street ; 
though perhaps this was intended to be pro- 
phetic. Bishop Ridding duly appears in the 
roll of parliament as the junior lord spiritual ; 
but his See of Southwell is altogether omitted 
in the alphabetical list of dioceses. Above all, 
we are surprised to find Ulster forgetting to 
record the earl marshal of England among the 
knights of the garter; surely he was created 
at the same time as the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and the Marquess of Abergavenny. We 
are also curious to know why the Maharaja of 
Bardwan should be the only native of India 
included under ‘foreign titles of nobility 
borne by British subjects.” If the title of 
‘* Maharaja” be meant, there are dozens who 
have as much (or as little) rigit to be here, not 
counting the feudatory princes to whom the 
style of His Highness is officially accorded, 
Probably the reason is that he alone has 
received a grant of arms from the Heralds’ 
College. However that may be, the Maharaja 
of Bardwan died about ten months ago; nor 
was he succeeded by the son here described as 
his ‘‘heir-at-law by adoption.” We may take 
this opportunity of expressing a hope of soon 
seeing an official Peerage (*) of the Indian 
empire, where titles and precedence are no less 
rigorously defined than in England, however 
awkward the pedigrees may appear to an 
English genealogist. 


Messrs. LonGMANS have published a new 
and abridged edition of the Miscellaneous and 
Posthumous Works of Buckle, edited by Mr. 
Grant Allen, who seems to have acted 
judiciously in reducing the bulk of the original 
three volumes to two smaller ones, It is the 
fashion nowadays to sneer at Buckle—from 
which fault we are surprised to find that even 
his latest editor is not free. What can he 
mean by calling him ‘a great suggestive 
and nebulous thinker” ’ And it may be 
admitted that Buckle’s reputation was not 
increased by the publication of these 
very volumes. But the biographical notice 
by Miss Helen Taylor will always retain its 
interest; while the lecture upon ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of Women on the Progress of Know- 
ledge,” the review of Mill’s Liberty, and the 
letter on Pooley’s case, are all most refreshing 
reading at the present time. If we could have 
had our way, the reprint should have stopped 
there, making a single slender volume, though 
perhaps an exception might be allowed in 
favour of the fragment on ‘‘The Reign of 
Elizabeth.” We fear that the remainder ig 
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not calculated to attract a new generation to 
that marvellous torso, The History of Civilisa- 
tion, which took the reading world by storm 
just twenty-nine years ago. 


Mr. Henry FrowbveE has sent us an edition 
in parchment binding of six of the more attrac- 
tive volumes of the ‘‘Clarendon Press Series,” 
including Prof. Ward’s Marlowe and Greene, 
Venables’s Bunyan, T. Arnold’s Addison, Austin 
Dobson’s Steele, and Tozer’s Childe Harold. 
These books are, we trust, already sufficiently 
known to all who appreciate English classics 
edited and printed as they should be. Their 
new dress—which is real, not ‘‘ vegetable,” 
parchment—will jog the memory of those of 
the aforesaid that may be looking about for a 
present. Each cover bears a neat decorative 
design, which on the Addison takes the more 
ambitious form of an engraving of Magdalen 
Tower. 


UNDER the name of ‘‘The Avon Edition,” 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. are issuing 
a reprint of their ‘‘ Parchment Library” Shak- 
spere in ten volumes. By substituting a thinner 
paper, the volumes are reduced to less than 
one-half the former bulk; but there is no fall- 
ing off in the beauty of the type, or width of 
margin. Only we do not understand why each 
play should have a separate pagination. For 
the first time we are informed that the text is 
‘* mainly that of Delius.” We know no prettier 
edition of Shukspere for the price, which is only 
eighteenpence a volume. 


THE latest volume in the dainty series of 
‘*American Authors,” published by David 
Douglas of Edinburgh, is Aldrich’s Prudence 
Palfrey, which originally appeared in 1874, the 
year after the yet better known Marjorie Daw. 
It should always be stated that this series is 
issued with the sanction of the several authors. 


ANOTHER pretty series, that of the ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Poets”? (Walter Scott), has for its new 
volume Emerson, with a prefatory notice by 
Mr. Walter Lewin, who has arranged the 
poems, so far as possible, in chronological order, 
and added a bibliographical list, &c. While 
admitting that all the volumes of this series 
justify their existence, we give a special wel- 
come to those—such as the Marlowe, the Blake, 
and the one now before us—which are the 
means of introducing to a large public poetry 
that is not exactly popular. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Epmunpd GosseE will give a course of 
eight lectures at Cambridge this term on 
‘English Poetry from the Death of Chaucer 
to the Italian Revival, 1400 to 1550.” 


THE Rev. Dr. E. Moore, Principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, is a candidate for the 
Barlow lectureship at University College, 
London. Dr. H. C. Barlow, author of Critical, 
Historical, and Philosophical Contributions to 
the Study of the Divina Commedia (1864), 
bequeathed an endowment of £30 a year for a 
course of twelve lectures on Dante, to be 
delivered at University College. The lecturer 
holds the office for three years. The first 
lecturer (1878-1880) was Mr. Charles Tomlinson ; 
the last (1884-86) was Prof. Farinelli. Dr. 
Moore, we may add, is the founder and secretary 
of the Oxford Dante Society. 


Mr. W. J. CourTHOPE has finished vols. ix. 
and x. of his annotated edition of the works 
of Alexander Pope, completing the corre- 
spondence and other prose writings. There 
oa yet remain the volume containing the 

e. 


Mr. W. F. SKENE, the successor of the late 
Dr. J. Hill Burton in the ancient office of 
Scottish historiographer, is engaged in revising 


his History of Celtic Scotland. The first volume, 
which has long been out of print, will be sent 
to press very shortly with Mr. David Douglas, 
of Edinburgh. 

A MEMOIR of the late Mrs. Anne Gilchrist is 
being prepared by her family and friends. The 
volume will contain some reprinted essays, as 
well as a large amount of sprightly corre- 
spondence exchanged with a varied circle, 
including, among others, George Eliot, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle, George Henry Lewes, and Walt 
Whitman. Messrs. Fisher Unwin will publish 
the book. 


Mr. H. G. KEENE, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, is pressing through the press a new 
volume of poems, which will be published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. Among the contents 
are an entirely new version of ‘The Song of 
Songs,” treated as a dramatic idyll ; a transla- 
tion of the ‘Pervigilium Veneris,” in the 
trochaic metre of the original, which is sub- 
stantially identical with that of ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall ’’—where, by the way, there is a well- 
known line apparently inspired by Vere con- 
cordant amores, vere nubent alites ; besides minor 
pieces translated from Heine, Gautier, de Musset, 
&c. The volume will conclude with a few 
original poems, all of which are short, for the 
author is of Poe’s opinion, that no genuine 
flight of poetry can be sustained much beyond 
@ hundred lines. 


Mr. Joun Murray has in the press a book 
by Mr. H. H. Romilly, deputy commissioner for 
New Guinea, entitled Recollections of a Sojourn 
in the Western Islands of the Pacific, with special 
chapters on cannibalism, poisoned arrows, and 
the labour trade. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce a History of 
the Family of Brocas, of Beaurepaire and Roche 
Court, with an essay on the English Govern- 
ment of Aquitaine, by Prof. Montagu Burrows. 


UNDER the title of A Time and Times: 
Ballads and Lyrics of East and West, Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin will shortly publish a volume of 
poems by Miss A. Werner, consisting mostly of 
fugitive pieces which have appeared in various 
periodicals during the last four years. The 
subjects are of a varied character, being taken 
both from the Old and New World. Political 
and social verses form a considerable part of 
the book. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have in the press 
a philosophical work by Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
of New Gollege, Oxford. It is entitled Con- 
structive Ethics: a Review of Modern Moral 
Philosophy, and its three stages of Interpreta- 
tion, Criticism, and Reconstruction. 


Mr. WALTER Scott, the enterprising pub- 
lisher of the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets,” announces a 
companion series of prose-writers, called the 
‘*Camelot Classics,” to be issued in shilling 
monthly volumes. The series will be edited by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys, who has written a general 
introduction, to appear in the first volume, 
The History of King Arthur and the Quest of the 
Holy Grail, taken from Malory’s Morte Darthur, 
which will be ready on March 1. The April 
volume, De Quincey’s Confessions, will contain 
a short introduction by Mr. William Sharp, 
the critical introductions to the several volumes 
being a special feature of the series throughout. 


The Model, and other Poems and Sonnets, is the 
title of a new volume of verse, by Cotsford 
Dick, announced by Mr. Elliot Stock, who will 
also publish shortly a new volume of Poems, by 
Robert Steggall, entitled A Heart’s Obsession. 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN announces for immediate 
publication a new edition, thoroughly revised, 
of Miss Helen Zimmern’s translation from the 
Shuhnameh of Firdusi, which originally appeared 





about two years ago, under the title of The 





Epic of Kings, with two etchings by Mr: Alma 
Tadema, and a ‘atory by Mr. Gosse, 
on ‘‘ Firdusi in Exile.” The title of the new 
edition will be changed to Heroic Tales. 

Two volumes of poems are issued to-day from 
the Leadenhall Press: Lines, Grave ps Gay, 
by W. Eldred Warde, and Saxon Lyrics and 
Legends, after Aldhelm, by ‘‘ Lochnell.” 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL are about to issue 
several single-volume stories in popular form, 
including 7'he Star of Empire, by Capt. — 
Reid ; Captain Dangerous, by G. A. Sala; Tales 
of Australia, by C. Rowcroft; A Maiden Fair, 
and Other Stories, by C. Gibbon; Pike County 
Ballads, by Col. Hay; and Grandfather Lick- 
shingle, by R. W. Cresswell. 


Mr. GEORGE REDWAyY will publish imme- 
diately a pamphlet on The Occult. World 
Phenomena, as criticised by the Society for 
Psychical Research, by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, with 
a protest by Mdme. Tavatity. 


A SERIES of articles on the Irish question, 
which have recently appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian, from the pen of Mr. J. O’Connor 
Power, will be published immediately by the 
National Press Agency, in pamphlet form, 
under the title The Anglo-Irish Quarrel: a Plea 
for Peace. 


On and after February 3 the weekly number 
of the Family Herald will be issued in a 
coloured wrapper. 


Dr. CarL NEvUHAUS’s edition of Adgar’s 
Anglo-Norman Legends concerning Mary the 
Blessed Virgin has just egpectel, forming 
vol. ix. of Dr. Foerster’s Altfranzésische Biblio- 
thek, a series devoted to the study of the 
Old-French language. The book contains the 
forty first legends as we find them in MS. 
Egerton 612 of the British Museum, the most 
preminent of which are: the legends of Ste- 
phanus, Hieronymus, Hubertus, the Nativity 
of Mary, the monk who meets the devil in the 
shape of a bull, a lion, and a dog, the Theo- 

hilus legend (the Faust of the Middle-Ages), 

eath of Julianus Apostata, Dunstan’s vision, 
King Athelstan’s visit to Glastonbury, siege of 
Chartres, &c. The author gives his name as 
William Adgar, and seems to have written 
about the end of the twelfth century. He is 
no original poet, but has translated his legends 
from a book of a certain ‘‘ Mestre Albri,” a copy 
of which he found in the library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. He dedicates his work to 
a certain friend ‘‘ Gregoires,” a man, no doubt, 
of high ecclesiastical position in England. 
‘*Mestre Albri’s” book is lost; but there are 
at the British Museum two MSS.—Cleopatra, 
Cc. x. and — 346—which contain the 
greater part of Adgar’s legends in Latin prose, 
and whieh may be considered as Adgar’s onus. 
In a table appended to the introduction, Dr. 
Neuhaus clearly shows the concordance between 
the different stories of MSS. Cleopatra, Arundel, 
Egerton, and Royal 20 B. xiv. The book is 
evidently the result of elaborate research, 
which must have engaged the author through 
many years of study in mediaeval philology ; 
and we notice with pleasure that it is dedicated 
to our distinguished English scholar, Prof. 
Skeat, of Cambridge. 


Messrs, TiLLoTson & Son, of Bolton, write 
that the translation of Jules Verne’s Mathias 
Sandorf, now appearing in several newspapers, 
is not—as was announced in the ACADEMY last 
week—supplied through their agency. 








LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
THE Shelley Society's committee, with the 
Beatrice and Orsino of their Cenci—Miss Alma 
Murray and Mr. Laurence Outram—had 4 
friendly gathering at Sir Percy and Lady Shel- 
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ley’s last Sunday afternoon. Thearr ents 
for the ee of Shelley’s tragedy were 

i , the starting of the facsimile reprint 
of the handsome quarto of Adonais was an- 
nounced, and also the almost certain establish- 
ment of branch Shelley Societies at Manchester 
and Oxford. The committee heard with interest 
that the poet’s sister, Miss Margaret Shelley, 
was still alive. She has lived to witness the 
full flow of the tide of public opinion in favour 
of Shelley, which ebbed so strongly from him 
during his life. 

A crIRcULAR has just been issued by Mr. 
W. C. Coupland requesting the presence of all 
interested in the formation of an English 
Goethe Society at a preliminary meeting to be 
held, by kind permission of the Society of Arts, 
at the society’s committee-room, the Adelphi, 
on Friday next, February 5, at 5 p.m. The 
object of the society is defined to be: ‘‘To aid 
and direct in this country the scientific study of 
Goethe’s work and thought, to promote research 
upon all subjects connected with Goethe, and 
to promote by all the means in its power the 
exposition and diffusion of his writings.” Pro- 
posals will be submitted to the meeting as to 
affiliation with the Weimar Goethe Gesellschaft, 
the rate of subscription, the constitution of the 
council, and the nomination of president and 
vice-presidents. It is hoped that Prof. Seeley 


will allow himself to be nominated for the | land 


residentship. All who wish to attend and 

Ge not received a circular are requested to 
communicate at once with Mr. W. C. Coup- 
land, 11 Maitland Park Villas, N.W., or Dr. 
C. A. Buchheim, 47 Leamington Road Villas, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


THE Wyclif Society’s two books for 1885— 
De Ecclesia, edited by Prof. Loserth, of Czer- 
nowitz; and Dialogus, edited by Mr. A. N. 
Pollard, of the British Museum—are now at the 
binder’s. The illness of the editor of the 1884 
book in arrear, De Composicione Hominis, has 
delayed its completion, but it is now going on 
again. 

THE council of the Harleian Society had again 
a satisfactory record to present to their con- 
stituents at the recent annual meeting. The 
list of members has but slightly decreased ; and 
the accumulated funds to the close of Jast Decem- 
ber amount to over £1,300, without taking into 
consideration the fact that the payments for 
1885 include £100 on account of the ‘‘ Hereford- 
shire Visitations,” which will soon be issued to 
the members as one of the publications for 1886. 
Considerable progress has been made with the 

rinting of the first volume of the Marriage 

gisters of St. George, Hanover-square—the 
publication of the Register Section for the 
current year; and the second volume is now 
being transcribed. 

No less than six Browning Societies, or 
Reading Clubs, are now in existence in 
Chicago. 








AMERICAN JUTTINGS. 


An American firm, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, 
announce an édition de luxe of the works of 
— Eliot, in twelve octavo volumes, illus- 
tra with more than sixty etchings and 
photogravures. 


THE February number of the Atlantic Monthly 
will contain a poem of some length by Mr. 
Whittier, entitled ‘‘The Homestead.” 


Pror. Isaac H. Hatt, of New York, is 
delivering a course of eighteen lectures at 
the Johns Hopkins University on ‘“‘The New 
Testament as transmitted by Printing.” His 
2 wpe begins with the Complutensian 

olyglott and the work of Erasmus in the first 


the recent critical text of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort. At the end of each lecture he gives a 
bibliography of the books referred to and a list 
of test readings, and he illustrates his remarks 
with specimens or facsimiles, so far as possible. 
It is greatly to be hoped that he will publish 
the substance of these lectures, which are known 
to be the result of much careful investigation. 


Tue American branch of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund now numbers over five hundred 
subscribers, the five-hundredth being the Rev. 
W. D. Hyde, the new President of Bowdoin 
College. The two-hundred-and-fiftieth on the 
American list was the Rev. Mark Hopkins, ex- 
President of Williams College. 


WE are glad to be reminded by a correspond- 
ent that Mr. L. Dickermann, whose lectures 
were recently noted in the ACADEMY, is not the 
only Transatlantic scholar who makes Egypt- 
ology his special study. The Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Kellogg, of Pennsylvania, has not only been 
for a long time devoting himself to this branch 
of science, but has spent some nine months of 
each of the last three or four years in this 
country for the purpose of studying in the 
library and collections of the British Museum. 
Dr. Kellogg is appointed to the Stone Lecture- 
ship for 1887, an honour llel in America 
to that of the Bampton tureship in Eng- 


THE sum of three million dollars (£600,000) 
has been bequeathed by a Chicago merchant, 
the late Walter L. Newberry, for the founda- 
tion of a free public library. 


From a notice of the American Catalogue, 
1876 to 1884, we learn. that, while there are 
only five entries under the head of ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Physiology,” no less than 
fifteen books appeared during the eight years 
treating of the banju. 


THE current number (23) of the American 
Journal of Philology contains an interesting 
paper by Mr. P. B. Marcou on ‘‘ Two Points in 
French Style.” Tracing the shortening of the 
French sentence from Montaigne downwards, 
he finds that with this author a sentence contains 
an average of 6.02 verbs, with Fénelon 4.48, 
Voltaire 3.89, Sainte Beuve 3.95, and Daudet 
3.38. The other point dwelt on is the extent 
which French writers, for the sake of euphony, 
emphasis, or piquancy, put the adjective before 
the noun instead of in its regular place after it. 
Rousseau uses this license freely ; Chateaubriand 
less so, but with manifest discrimination. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


CARN-GLUZE (THE GREY ROCK). 


Grey stones, and there be many such hereby, 
Only a mouldering wall of granite grey ; 

But once we came here, sweetheart, you and I, 
In an old world, it seems so far away. 


In some old world, so far away it seems, 

I scarce can think it was the same—so far, 
The memory of half-forgotten dreams 

Is not so strange as those lost summers are. 


Yet not a single stone has changed his face ; 
The tinkling rivulet hus the self-same tune ; 

Aud the old ow fills the self-same place 
Here in the dreamy golden afternoon. 


And on the summer days the hush'’d uproar 
Of the wave’s wash comes faint aud far away ; 
The white sea-fowl are wheeling by the shore, 
The same that we saw once upon a day. 


Well, you are dead, and I am here alone, 
Time bringeth change to us as years roll on. 
There is no pity in this hard, grey stone, 


He will be just the same when [ am gone. 





years of the fifteenth century, and ends with 


¢, G. Fagan, 


OBITUARY. 


Lievt.-CoL. WILLIAM HarDING, whose name 
has for thirty years been a household word 
among antiquaries in the West of England, 
was at one time well-known among the officers 
who served in Spain under the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He was the third son of Robert 
Harding, of Upcott, in Pilton (a parish and 
village severed from Barnstaple by the river 
Yeo), who died on September 4, 1804, by 
Dionysia, second daughter of Sir Bourchier 
Wrey; and he was born at Upcott on August 16, 
1792. Col. Harding joined the 5th Foot and 
served in the Peninsular wars from 1811 to 
1814, but retired on half-pay in 1826. He 
succeeded his elder brother in the possession of 
the family property in 1866, and remained 
a resident on the Upcott estate until his death 
on Jan 13. On January 19 he was buried 
in Pilton churchyard. Col. Harding was the 
author of an elaborate history of the ‘‘ dear old 
town” (as it was fondly called a few weeks 
since by the present Bishop of London), Tiverton 
and its neighbourhood. ‘These volumes abound 
in information on the history of that important 
centre of East Devon, its churches, its schools 
(among which must be reckoned the celebrated 
foundation of Blundell), and its illustrious 
natives. They deservedly rank among the best 
antiquarian volumes on the ancient towns west 
of Bristol. He was also a contributor to the 
Ecclesiologist and to the Transactions of the 
antiquarian societies relating to the county of 
Devon. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Le Livre for January contains two good full- 
paged portraits of Dickens, and another of 
Alexandre Dumas. The new volume is also 
ushered in with a pleasant prefatory note by 
the editor, in which he takes not unjust credit 
to his periodical for having been almost the 
only review of current literature to hold its 
ground for any le» gth of time in France. But 
M. Uzanne is to be condoled with on the 
insufficiency of the writer who has supplied him 
with the letterpress to the above-mentioned 
portraits of Dickens. There is no great fault 
to be found with M. du Pontavice de Heussey’s 
translations of Dickens’s letters during his 
various visits to Paris, which form the bulk 
of the article. But there is surely a profound 
and wonderful ignorance of his subject in a 
writer who explains ‘‘ Brass Sampson” (sic) as 
‘‘un géant de contes de fées,” and speaks of 
Dickens as buried ‘“‘i cété de son ami et 
de son premiére maitre William Makepeace 
Thackeray.” This is the kind of mistake which 
is so perfectly easy to avoid that it must be 
always incomprehensible why any writer should 
care to make it. If M. de Sout has never 
read the Ul/d Curiosity Shop, he might at an 

rate have left ‘‘ Brass Sampson” teas nh 
if he did not know the literary relations of 
Dickens and Thackeray, he need not have said 
anything about them. 


THE second volume of Mélusine, which now 
may claim to be the centre of scientific folk- 
lore in France, closes in 1885 with several papers 
of much interest. M. René Basset (Nov. *) 
gives translations of some Arab, Kirghiz, an 
other Eastern tales, with comparisons and 
analysis, upon the same theme as La Fontaine’s 
fable, ‘“‘Le Testament expliqué par Esope” 
(Liv, 2, Feb. 20). The apologue of our childhood, 
in which the three marvellous brothers guessed 
that the lost camel was blind of one eye, lame 
in one leg, and had lost two teeth, seems to be 
yet another variation. The subject is carried 
on by some Jewish versions contributed by M. 
Israel Levi (Nov. 20), and two Hindu ver- 
sions from M. Dragomanov. Five other Jewish 





stories having no foundation in the Talmud or 
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the Midrash) are printed by M. Levi from an 
anonymous mediaeval collection (Dec. 5). M. 
Tuchmann carries his historic illustrations of 
‘‘fascination” into Belgium. He further be- 
gins an interesting set of papers on some ideas 
and beliefs of savages, compiled from a multi- 
tude of books (Dec. 5), the value of which con- 
sists more in the collocation of so many facts 
than in their novelty. Of popular songs, M. 
Rolland gives more versions of the touching 
story of the becalmed mariners who, having 
cast losts which of them shall be killed for 
food, see land just in time. The other editor, 
M. Gaidoz, turns his eye on the folklorist 
abroad. Having himself last autumn seen the 
legend of Mélusine dramatised in Municn (it was 
also, we believe, performed at Frankfort), he 
gives an account of this opera (Nov. 5), whose 
legend appears to be better known in Germany 
than in its native France; while, casting a 
look across the Atlantic, he presents a view of 
some important works that have been produced 
in America of late years on various branches 
of folklore; viz., Mythology of the Indians 
and Weather Proverbs, both Government pub- 
lications, Leland’s Algonquin Legends, Newell's 
Games and Songs of American Children (who 
would appear to be better off than the English), 
Lieut. F. 8. Bassett’s Legends and Superstitions 
of the Sea, and Prof. Crane’s Mediaeval Sermon- 
dooks and Stories. Lieut. Bassett’s book is wide 
and comprehensive, and includes much of what 
had been independently taken up in Mélusine, 
which had the honour of initiating the researches 
on this branch now being followed out in other 
countries of Europe. We understand that these 
researches will be continued in the new volume 
of Mélusine on such points as proverbs or 
sayings as to the sea, new illustrations of the 
diver’s song, and others. We congratulate the 
editors on the success of their undertaking, to 
which the advance of their favourite study gives 
a surer ground than supported the publication 
of the first volume seven or eight years ago. 





THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation : 


‘The third annual meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America was held at Boston 
on December 29 and 30. The association has a 
large and enthusiastic membership, but many of 
the leading colleges and scientific schools are still 
unrepresented at its meetings. In this respect it 
fairly reproduces the prevailing interest in scientific 
and linguistic research. The papers presented 
coyered a wide field, embracing the results of 
special investigations, methods of instruction, and 
the place of the modern languages in modern 
culture and in university education. With its 
continued existence the association has defined 
more nearly its own aims. The broad domain 
presented by the French and Spanish languages, 
which still survive in this country, and the study 
of local dialects, which is so important from an 
historical standpoint, afford an ample field for 
original research. At the earlier meetings the 
existence of the society was threatened by numerous 
representatives of schools and of fanciful methods 
of instruction, each of whom sought to give 

rominence to his theories; and this was followed 

y a warfare on the classics and classical culture, 
These two tendencies have happily disappeared, 
and the recognition of the value of the various 
elements in modern culture has been fully esta- 
blished. It remains, however, as a part of the 
future work of the association, to secure a fuller 
perception of the necessity of instruction in 
modern languages in the smaller colleges, and their 
official recognition in the 
secondary schools. 

‘* The meeting was opened by an elaborate paper 
on the ‘ Place of Modern Languages in American 
Colleges,’ accompanjed by a tabular statement of 
the amount of instruction given in French and 
German in the leading colleges, the requirements 





instruction of the: 





in those lan for admission, and the order-of 
their study. It was shown that the smallest 
amount of ‘instruction given in any college was 
eight per cent. of the entire curriculum, while in 
the larger colleges, such as Harvard, Cornell, 
Michigan, and Toronto Universities, a student 
might devote fifty-six per cent. of his entire course 
to French and German literatures. A marked 
advance was chronicled in the last few years, 
especially in the historical study of these lan- 

ges. The excellent work done in the Canadian 
universities was commended. The paper, while 
disclaiming any purpose to discuss the value which 
should attach to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
mentioned incidentally that Dalhousie College, the 
Johns Hopkins University, the University of 
Oregon, Randolph-Macon College, South Carolina 
College, and Swarthmore College, confer the degree 
of B.A. without any knowledge of Greek. Tulane 
University goes further, and confers the degree for 
a commercial course and for one in the mechanic 
arts. Harvard University and the University of 
Toronto require an entrance examination in Greek ; 
the Johns Hopkins University permits French and 
German to be substituted for Greek as a requirement 
for admission ; nearly half the colleges present a 
course in philosophy for which the degree of Ph.B. 
is given, or an equivalent course in letters with the 
degree of B.L., in which Latin is required, and 
French or German substituted for Greek for 
admission. A multiplicity of degrees was charac- 
terised as a curse of our educational system, and a 
reduction of the number of degrees and a unifying 
of their value were strongly urged as necessary to 
rescue our degree system from merited contempt. 
The paper insisted upon the necessity and wisdom 
of introducing thorough instruction in French and 
German in all our secondary schools, where there 
is now a waste of time and dissipation of interest 
by teaching superficially a rtm variety of 
subjects which might better be pursued later. A 
mastery of the elementary subjects required for 
admission to college is not now attained. It is the 
law of educational history that the higher demands 
always condition and give direction to the lower, 
and the colleges should unite to elevate and give 
character to the instruction in all high schools and 
academies. Modern languages should be required 
for admission, both because they can be acquired 
better in early life, and because, if begun later, 
adequate time is not afforded to enable a student 
to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of their 
literature. The study of English upon the 
historical method was recommended, and in this 
and in later papers it was urged that English is 
more inadequately taught in the public schools 
than either French or German. 

“‘ Next to promoting the interests of the study of 
the modern languages in the colleges and secondary 
schools, the work of the association lies in original 
investigation. Several valuable papers of this 
character were presented. One of the most 
interesting was upon the ‘French Language 
in Louisiana, and the Negro-French Dialect,’ 
which contained a list of words, idioms, and 
grammar. The Creole French remained pure, as 
the youth were educated in France; French 
teachers and priests contributed to preserve its 
character, the services of the Catholic Church 
especially being an important element. The 
Acadian French of the Teche district has suffered 
manifold mutilation of forms. In the discussion 
which followed, the French of this region was said 
to have been in part Germanised from the presence 
of a German colony in the vicinity, and the word 
Teche was said to be a corrupt form for Deutsch. 
Mr. Cable’s French, which he puts into the mouth 
of educated Creoles, was called ‘ an absurd, con- 
tradictory, and impossible jargon.’ The French 
of the region of Acadia in Nova Scotia, and on 
the St. Lawrence, was pronounced remarkably 
pure, although exhibiting the features of the 
original French language of the period of coloni- 
sation. 

‘Two other papers of this character deserve 
mention, viz.: upon the ‘Collective Singular in 
Spanish,’ a use ignored in most French and 
Romance grammars ; and ‘ Remarks on the Con- 
jugation in the Wallonian Dialect.’ A paper upon 
‘The Place of English in the College Curriculum’ 
was a vigorous plea for the scientific study of 
English, and for a larger recognition of its rights 


in college instruction. A paper on ‘Modern Lan- 





in-Ontario’ gave a valuable réewmé of 


guage study - 
ithe system of education in Canada 


and the 
successive steps by which the study of French and 
German had advanced in the public schools. Other 
papers, pedagogical in character, were presented 
upon ‘College Instruction in Modern Languages : 
What should be taught?’ ‘ On the Use of English 
in Teaching Modern Languages,’ f uirements 
in English for Admission to College,’ and ‘ German 
Classics as a Means of Education.’ One of the 
best papers was on the ‘ Real-gymnasium Question 
in Germany,’ in which an attack was made on the 
famous address of Prof. Hoffmann. It presented 
forcibly the discussion in Germany which followed 
the ‘ Berlin’ report. 

“On the whole, the papers nted at this session 
were a distinct advance. e transactions of the 
last two meetings will be issued in a single volume. 
A congratulatory mes was received and 
answered from the section of the Association of 
German Philologists and Schoolmen which is 
devoted to the modern languages.’’ 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Dumont, A., et J. CHapuatn. Les Oéramiques la 
Gréce propre. I'* Partie. 3° Fasc. Vases ed, 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 20 fr. 

Favcon, M. La Librairie des Papes d’Avignon: sa 
t»rmation, 83 composition, ses catalogues (1816-1420), 
d’apreés les tres de comptes et d’inventaires des 
archives du Vatican. T. 1. Paris: Thorin. 8 fr, 


50 c. 
vomnam, O. Lamorte. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 
Huseros, E. El socialismo en Inglaterra. Madrid: 
Garia. 14r. 


La FuEntE, V. Historia de las universidades, colegios, 
yv demis establecimientos de enseiianza en Espaiia. 
T. 2. Madrid: Fuentenebro. 20r. 
MARCHAND, A. Les poétes ques de l’Autriche. 
: c. 


Von der Weichsel zum Dnjepr. Geo- 
kriegsgeschichtliche u. operative 
Studie. Hannover: AHelwing. 7 M. 
TCHENG-KI-TONG le gates. Le Théatre des Chinois. 
Vuuren, A. Misteoe dain tethe putts F 
R, A. ette publique en France. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault. 16 fr. 


HISTORY, ETC. 
Husekt, B. Dearbitris atticis et privatis et publicis. 
Leipzig: F 


: Fock. 1M. 

i 1 Konig Rudolf v. Frankreich. Leipzig: 

‘oc’ A 

Mavutpg, M.de. Anne de France, Duchesse de Bour- 
bonnais, et Louis XII. Paris: Picard. 4 fr. 

QUICHERAT, J. Mélanges d@’Archéodlogie et d’histoire. 
2° Vol. Archéologie du Moyen Age. Mémoires et 
fragments réunis par R. de Lasteyrie. Paris: 
Picard. 7 fr. De a x 

NG, E. legione Romanorum gemina. 
Leipzig: Fock. 2M. 

NHAGEN, G. Zur Geschichte der Reichsheerfahrt 
von Heinrich VI. bis Rudolt v. Habsburg. Leipzig: 
Fock. 1M. 50 Pf. 

SPANNAGEL. C. Zur Geschichte d. deutschen Heer. 
wesens vom Beginn d. 10. biszum Ausgang d. 12. 
Jahrn. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 50 Pt. 

Tip0s, A. Die Jakobipfarre in Miinster von 1508-1523, 
Miinster: Regensberg. 3 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


G. Ideale u. Giiter. Untersuchungen zur 
D ae a . F yy "4 M. 
oHE, R. v. iige zur eren Anatomi 
Polycnaeten. 2. Hit. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. a 
OWSIANNIKOW, Ph. Studien iib. das Ei, hauptsiichlich 
bei Knochenfischen. St. he ng 38M. 


Breitkopf & Hirtel. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

WERNER, K. Die italienische bi me sony d. 19. Jahr- 
hunderts. 4.Bi. Die italienische Philosophie der 
Gegeawart. Wien: Faesy. 5 M. 20 Pé. 


PHILOLOGY, ETc. 


Remany, H. Studien zur griechischen Musik-Ge- 
schichte. B. Die Prosodien u. die denselben ver- 
wandten Gesiinge bei den Griechen. Glatz. 1 M. 

ST£ZINBACH, P. Ver einfluss d. Crestien de Troies auf 
So gitenginthe literatur. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ENGLISH SCHOOL AT OXFORD. 
London: Jan. 23, 1886. 
When a learned foreigner comes to Oxford, 
and sees the number of libraries and institutions 
that meet him at every turn, he is tempted to 
exclaim: ‘‘This must indeed be the earthly 
paradise of studious retirement and yndistyrbed 
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research.” If he is a student of mediaeval and 
modern literature, he will be roused to some- 
thing like enthusiasm when he first sets foot in 
the Taylor Institute. Here he will find a 
magnificent library, spacious lecture-halls, and, 
above all, a reading-room supplied with all the 
chief literary and patois periodicals, 
foreign as well as native. he comes fresh 
from a German university, he will not perhaps 
think so much of this last advantage ; but if he 
has had to carry on his studies in England, he 
will admit that Oxford offers facilities for study 
that one would seek in vain even in London ; 
for it is well known that there is no library in 
London that can be relied on for foreign 
scientific books and periodicals, the British 
Museum itself being lamentably behindhand in 
the periodical department. If our foreigner 
goes on to enquire whether any teaching 
organisation is provided, he is informed that 
teacherships of the chief modern languages are 
attached to the institute, besides a professorship 
of modern languages generally. This elicits 
perhaps the natural remark: ‘“‘Then you must 
have a flourishing school of modern philology?” 
He then learns to his surprise that the pro- 
fessorship is vacant. ‘‘ How long has it heen 
vacant?” ‘*Qh, ever since Max Miiller was 
appointed professor of comparative philology. 
When he failed to get the Sanskrit professorship 
they made him Taylorian professor; and when 
the comparative philology professorship was 
founded for him, the modern languages pro- 
fessorship was suspended.” 

After all, little or nothing could have been 
said against this appointment at the time. No 
one then regarded modern languages as worthy 
of serious study, or had the slightest idea of 
how to set about such a study. But now 
everything is changed. Scientific phonetics, 
after revolutionising comparative philology, is 
now revolutionising the study of modern 
languages. Never were the defects of our 
present methods of teaching languages more 
sharply and generally criticised than at the 
present moment, especially in Germany, where 
a voluminous literature on the subject has 
sprung up within the last few years. We now 
expect a professor of modern languages to be 
something more than a mere linguist; nor will 
a comparative philologist of the old school 
suffice. Wewanta practical phonetician, who 
knows how to deal with the phenomena of living 
speech, not like an antiquary, but like a 
naturalist of the modern type—we want, in 
short, a trained specialist. 

Now is the time to found a school of modern 
philology. Ina few years it may be too late. 
The Germans will have annexed the subject, 
just as they have annexed, or are annexing, 
Old English, Assyriology, and a number of 
other studies founded by the energy of 
Englishmen. I venture to predict that within 
the next ten years there will be a demand for 
hundreds of trained teachers of phonetics all 
over the country. Let us supply the want in 
time. Meanwhile Cambridge has made an 
excellent beginning—though nothing but a mere 
beginning—by establishing a tripos of mediae- 
val and modern languages. It is surely not 
creditable to Oxford, with an ideally perfect 
organisation ready to its hand, to let itself be 
beaten in the race of progress by a poorer 
university which has to create its organisation 
from the beginning. 

The next most pressing want is that of a 
professor of Old French. Here, again, we must 
deplore the results of past neglect and want of 
foresight. At the present moment we have not 
a single competent Old French specialist in this 
country! Ten years ago we had. Ten or 
fifteen years ago a paltry £300 a year would 

ve secured the university the services of 
sa Nicol, and been the means of saving a 
yaluable life, Another £300 would have sufficed 


rimportant field of livin 





to found a real working professorship of English. 
By this time the university would have had a 
flourishing school of young workers at English 
philology in its widest sense. All this would 
have been attained at a cost of £600 a 
year. The university now pays £1,200 for 
the privilege of seeing two professors of 
** Anglo-Saxon ” lecture against one another 
to almost empty benches! Moreover, the 
English Dictionary would probably have 
been an accomplished fact by this time—on 
@ more modest but more convenient and 
business-like scale than the present magnificent 
incubus. In short, the present system does not 
pay either in reputation or money. The narrowest 
man of business would condemn it on purely 
commercial grounds. 

In my first letter I hinted that several of the 
required professors are provided only nominally. 
The electors to the Merton Professorship of 
English Language and Literature will hardly 
venture to maintain that they have given the 
university a professor who really commands 
both literature and language. It is, in fact, 
clear to everyone that a professor of English 
literature is still as great a desideratum as ever. 
It may even be doubted whether we have a 
professor even of ‘‘ English language,” taken 
asa whole; for, as yet, the new professor has 
only shown a command of part of the ground 
already occupied by the Rawlinsonian professor 
of Anglo-Saxon. The linguistic and literary 
study of Chaucer and Shakspere, the vast and 
English and its 
dialects, are at present absolutely unrepresented 
at Oxford. 

The sum of the above suggestions and 
criticisms is therefore : 

1. That the Taylor Institute should be de- 
veloped into a seminary of modern philology. 

2. That the Taylorian Professorship of 
Modern Languages should be revived. 

3. That professorships of Old French and of 
English literature should be founded. 

In my next letter I will point out the 
obstacles to the organisation of an efficient 
English school at Oxford, and show how these 
obstacles may be removed. 

Henry SWEET. 








CHAUCER’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Putney : Jan. 24, 1836. 

There are several things which tell in favour 
of Chaucer having been born at Lynn in 
Norfolk. 

1. The MS. History of Lynn, called Lennae 
Rediviva, positively states so. 

2. We know that Lynn was a great wine 
port. Chaucer’s grandfather Robert was a 
collector of wine duties in London in 1312, and 
his father John was a vintner of London in 
1342. There was a Robert de London at Lynn 
in 1295 (Feet of Fines, Norf., Edward I., No. 
601), and again in 1307-9, who imported and 
exported goods to and from Lynn in 1309. He 
was a Custom House officer there in 1338 (Lynn 
Customs Roll W. N. 1881). Again, there was 
a Geoffrey le Suter exporting and importing 
goods from and to Lynn in 1324. Could he 
have been an uncle of the poet, after whom the 
latter was named 

3. Chaucer we know was patronised by John 
of Gaunt. How they became acquainted is 
not known. Is it not probable that John of 
Gaunt accompanied his father Edward III. in 
one or more of the journeys we know the latter 
made to Lynn for the purpose of visiting his 
mother Isabella (the ‘‘she-wolf’’) while she 
was at Rising Castle hard by? She was there 
in 1357. 

4. Chaucer speaks of ‘‘ Friar Nicholas of 
Lynn, that reverend clerk.” Friar Nicholas 


wrote a treatise on the Astrolabe; Chaucer also 





wrote on the Astrolabe. 


In 1386 this very 








Nicholas of Lynn, who was a Carmelite, com- 
posed a calendar for Chaucer's patron John of 
Gaunt (Rawlinson MSS., Bodleian C. 895; 
Ashmol. MSS., 5.370, 391 v., fo. 4c). 

5. Chaucer's son, or alleged son, Thomas 
married Matilde, daughter of Sir John Bur- 
ghersh. John de Burghard was mayor of 
Lynn in 1331-2. N.B.—It has been denied 
that Thomas was the poet’s son; but he seems 
to have received grants from the poet’s patron, 
John of Gaunt (Pet. to Parl., 11 Hen. V., 
p. 39a). 

6. Chaucer speaks of the cross that St. Helen 
found. ‘‘The Holy Cross that Helen found” 
was the title of a Lynn guild, the certificate of 
which is still at the Record Office. 

7. Chaucer wrote the Shipman’s Tale. The 
Shipman’s Guild was another of the Lynn 
guilds. . 

As to the other things pointing to Chaucer 
having been a Norfolk man (for other Norfolk 
Chaucers see Norf. Ant. Misc., ii., p. 550), or 
at all events well acquainted with Norfolk, 
take his references to 

8. ‘* The Reve who lyved byside the town men 
clepen Baldeswelle ’’—a most obscure Norfolk 
village. 

9. The miller’s wife who invokes the Holy 
Cross of Bromholme, which was at Bacton 
Abbey, on the east coast of Norfolk. 

10. His reference to the alleged child murder 
by Jews is curious, and may refer to the 
‘‘martyrdom” of St. William, the Boy of 
Norwich. It is clear that he does not mean to 
refer to St. Hugh of Lincoln, for he says 
‘**, .. Hugh of Lincoln slain also.” Norfolk was 
perhaps more than any other part of England 
the scene of Jewish persecutions. Besides that 
arising from ‘‘St. William,” there was the 
Jurnepin case of 1230; and, most significant as 
bearing on the present enquiry, a cruel riot 
against the Lynn Jews in 1190. 

11. Chaucer, in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, has 


‘* Certes he Jakke Straw and his meyné 
Ne maden nevere schoutes half so shrille 
Whan that they wolden eny Flemyng kille.” 


Now the branch of the Wat Tyler-Jack Straw 
rebellion of 1381 in Norfolk was that of John 
the Litester or dyer, who was defeated and 
hung at N. Walsham, one of his quarturs being 
stuck up at Lynn. It is said that the Flemings 
introduced the woollen trade into Norfolk about 
1336 at Worstead, the next parish to North 
Walsham. In my Popular History of Norfolk 
I have pointed out that in all probability 
Litester, and Cubit his chief backer, were 
Worstead men, as both names occur in the 
Subsidy Roll for that parish in 1315. May not 
this passage of Chaucer elucidate an obscure 
corner of history, and show that, so far as 
Norfolk was concerned, the rising may have 
been only a riot against the industrious 
foreigners, just the same, in fact, as Appleyard’s 
conspiracy of 1570 ? 

12. The name of Chaumpayne—familiar to 
Chaucer students in connexion with the ‘ rap- 
tus’’—occurs at Fincham, near Lynn. If, as 
I think, it is the same as De Campania and 
Chaumpneys, it occurs in 8. Lynn itself. 

Of course each of these points is nothing 
much in itself; but I venture to think that, 
taken as a whole, they are strongly in favour 
of my Lynn theory. Minor examples might 
be multiplied—for example, ‘‘the rule of St. 
Beneyt”’ was that of the best-known Norfolk 
monastery—that of St. Austyn was represented 
at Lynn; the Prioress’s motto, ‘‘ Amor vincit 
omnia,”’ was found on a ring recently picked up 
in Norfolk (Norf. Arch., vi., p. 385), and so on. 

I will conclude with a note about Chaucer’s 
wife, who is said to have been the sister of 
Catherine, first the concubine and then the 
wife of John of Gaunt, and the daughter of 


Sir Payne Roelt or Rote, and whom he 
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married before 1366. The very existence of 
this knight has been doubted ; and, considering 
Chaucer’s close connexion with the wine 
trade, it is much more likely she was related to 
Nich. Rote, a Bordeaux merchant, who was 
a trier of wine at London in 1377, and John 
Rote, an alderman of London in 1387 (Riley’s 
Memorials of London Life, pp. 409, 490, 504). 
WALTER RYE. 








SOME FORGOTTEN ITALIAN STORY-TELLERS. 
Ithaca, New York : Jan. 6, 1886. 

Few persons, old or young, who look over at 
the holiday season the ever-increasing number 
of books devoted to fairy tales know that this 
delightful form of literature was introduced 
into Europe more than three hundred years ago 
by an Italian named Giovan Francesco Stra- 

ola. It isstrange that this author’s Piacevoli 
Notti (1550) should never have received the 
honour of an English translation, although 
several French and German versions of it have 
appeared, one of the former, by Louveau and 
Larivey, running through fifteen editions. I 
do not know of any English translation of even 
an individual story of the coll-ction until one of 
‘*Puss in Boots” in my own recent Italian 
Popular Tales. 

More fortunate in this respect was Stra- 
parola’s successor, Giambattista Basile, whose 
Cunto de li Cunti, or, as it is generally termed 
**Pentamerone,” was published at Naples in 
1637. This remarkable collection of folk-tales 
in the Neapolitan dialect found an admirable 
translator in Mr. John Edward Taylor and a 
congenial illustrator in George Cruikshank 
(London, 1848, 1850). 

About fifty years after the first edition of the 
‘‘Pentamerone” there appeared an imitation 
entitled: ‘‘ Posilecheata de Masillo Reppone de 
Gnanpoli ” (Naples, 1684), about a recent edition 
of which I wish to say a few words. 

Just as Basile concealed his name under the 
anagram Gian Alesio Abbatutis, so Pompeo 
Sarnelli hid his under that of Masillo Reppone. 
He was born in 1649 at Polignano, now a 
station on the railway between Bari and 
Brindisi. He was early destined for the 
Church, and at the age of fourteen went to 
Naples, where he studied law and theology. 
On his consecration he received the title of 
Apostolic Protonotary and entered the service of 
Cardinal Orsini, afterwards Pope Benedict XIII. 
(1724). Sarnelli filled various offices during 
the successive promotions of his patron, whom 
he otal to the conclave which elected 
Alexander VIII. (1689). From this pope he 
received some empty titles, and refused the 
bishopric of Termoli, hoping, in vain, to obtain 
that of Caserta. In 1691 Innocent III. made 
him Bishop of Bisceglie, a town of some impor- 
tance between Barletta and Bari, where he 
died in 1724. He is best known by an elemen- 
tary Latin grammar used in the Neapolitan 
schools for over one hundred and fifty years. 
His latest biographer says: ‘‘ When this 
grammar was used Latin scholars were not 
wanting. Now it is scorned and set aside as 
old-fashioned, and with new grammars and 
new methods there is no one growing up who 
knows Latin.” He also edited in 1674 Basile’s 
Cunto de li Cunti, upon which he bestowed the 
name by which it is now generally known, 
‘‘Pentamerone.” Ten years later appeared 
his imitation, which has gone through six 
editions—two in 1684, the third in 1751, the 
fourth with no date, but probably about the 
middle of the last century, all of the above in 
Naples and in 12mo. A fifth edition is con- 
tained in the “‘Collezione di tutti i poemi in 
lingua napoletana,” published at Naples in 
1789, 28 vols., 12mo. The ‘“ Posilecheata ” 
occupies pp. 135-322 of vol. xxii. (1788), where 
it is incorrectly called * Posillechejata” and 





‘‘Posillecheata.” Nearly a century passed 
without further editions; and the name and 
work of Masillo Reppone were known only to 
the few students of the Italian dialects. When, 
however, after 1860, attention was directed to 
the popular tales of Italy, Sarnelli was drawn 
from his obscurity, and students of compara- 
tive ‘‘ storiology”’ began to consult his work 
for parallels to the other tales of Italy. 
of the editions I have mentioned are 

excessively rare, except the onein the ‘‘ Colle- 
zione di tuttiipoemi,” &c. ; and this, I imagine, 
is not very common. It was then a happy 
thought just at this time, when the interest in 
folk-tales is so great, to publish a new edition 
of Sarnelli, and one which in value and interest 
far surpasses all its predecessors. The editor is 
the eminent scholar, Vittorio Imbriani, well 
known for his labours in the field of Italian 
popular tales—La Novellaja Fiorentina, Dodici 
conti pomiglianesi, &c. The title-page of the 
new edition is as follows: ‘‘ Posilecheata di 
Pompeo Sarnelli, M.DC.LXxxIv. Ristampa di 
CCL., esemplari curata da Vittorio Imbriani, 
Napoli, Domenico Morano, 1885” (8vo, pp. lii., 
251). Of the 250 copies, there are 25—not for sale 
—printed on “carta distinta,” and differing 
from the ordinary copies in having pp. lx., 251, 
the eight additional pages containing a story 
“Don Vitulos.” For one of these copies I am 
indebted to the liberality of the editor. Every- 
thing that the most profound study and loving 
interest can do for the illustration of a text has 
been lavished upon the present edition. Bio- 
graphical and bibliographical details, local 
topography and literature, and parallels from 
European Mérchen—all of these topics receive 
the most minute attention. The last category 
is the most interesting to the general reader ; 
and is largely due to Dr. R. Kohler, of 
Weimar, that oracle to whom all annotators 
of popular tales turn in their perplexity, and 
who seldom fails to render an unambiguous 
response. 

arnelli’s work, as the title indicates, is an 
account of a promenade to Posilipo, where 
Petruccio, a friend of the author, Masillo 
Reppone, is staying for his health. Masillo 
arrives at the hour for dinner, and the com- 
pany is increased by the physiciaa, Marchionno, 
a great talker, anda greater eater. The meal 
is served by Petruccio’s cook, Cianna; and 
when it is finished the three friends withdraw 
to a loggia overlooking the sea. Cianna 
accompanies them, and summons her daughters 
Cecca, Tolla, Popa, and Ciulletella. The two 
first had tambourines, the third castanets, and 
the fourth her voice. In turn, however, they 
all sang the popular ditties of the province. 
Petruccio, weary at length of the noisy instru- 
ments, called on Cianna to tell them some 
stories, alluding to Basile’s book us follows : 


‘*T have heard, O Cianna, that the stories in your 
tongue are so curious, that a volume of them having 
been printed, there is no one, even strangers and 
those speaking another language, who is not 
pleased to possess it; both on account of the 
invention of the plot, the oddity of the conceits, 
and the grace of the words. Since we have not 
that book, if you know some I would like you to 
relate them to us.’’ 
Cianna replies that her daughters will each 
relate one, and the youngest, Ciulletella, 
begins. When they have finished, Cianna 
herself tells the fifth and last story. The friends 
then embark in a felucca and witness a splendid 
féte given by the viceroy, Don Gaspar de Haro 
y Guzman, on July 26, 1684. The friends 
finally enter different boats, and Masillo 
Reppone disembarks at the Molo at three in the 
morning—‘“ sazio de gusto ed allancato de 
famme.” 

The five stories are in the same general style 
as those of Basile, and only two offer any 
peculiar interest. The i., ii, iii. have paral- 





lels in the Sicilian tales of Pitré, cxiv., xliii,, 
var. ‘* Fidi e Cridi,’” and in the Florentine 
stories in Imbriani’s Novellaja Fiorentina (Leg- 
horn, 1877), vi., vii. The fourth story, curi- 
ously enough, has its closest parallel in a Greek 
story from Smyrna in Legrand’s Recueil de 
contes populaires grecs (Paris, 1881), p. 227. 
Three other parallels are also given by Kohler: 
Syrische Sagen und Mdrchen, von E. und 
A. Socin (Gottingen, 1881), No. xxii.; Hredeti 
népmések, by L. Arany (Pesth, 1862), p. 299; 
and Walachische Mirchen, von A. Schott (Stutt- 
gart, 1845), No. iv. 

For the fifth story, ‘‘La Capo e la Coda” 
(‘‘The Head and the Tail”’), neither Imbriani 
nor Kohler can give any parallel. In the hope 
that some reader of the ACADEMY may discover 
one, I give a very brief résumé of the story : 


‘*A very homely, avaricious woman had a beau- 
tiful, generous daughter, Nunziella, about whom 
four fairies were conversing one day by the bank 
of astream. They determined to put her gener- 
osity to the test; and one of them went to Nun- 
ziella’s house during her mother’s absence, and 
received as a gift the head and tail of a sardine. 
The other fairies, upon her return, agree that she 
may bestow what spell she will upon the generous 
girl. Meanwhile Nunziella’s mother returns, and, 
learning what her daughter has done, drives her 
from the house with blows and imprecations. The 
poor girl wandered out of the city, and came at 
evening, lamenting her lot, to the stream where 
the fairies were. The one who had visited Nun- 
ziella transformed herself into a sardine with 
golden head and tail and silver scales, with a 
golden ring containing a large emerald in her 
mouth. Nunziella saw the glitter in the water, 
aud went to seize it, when the fairy threw her the 
ring, and, revealing herself, enchanted Nunziella, 
making her the most beautiful girl in the country, 
with prudence and good fortune to escape from 
all troubles. The fairy disappeared, and Nun- 
ziella, seeing a merchant ing, cried out for 
help, and pretended that her uncle had drivea her 
from home in order to obtain the property left her 
by her father. The merchant, hoping to obtain it, 
married her, and afterwards upbraided her because 
he heard nothing of her property. She told him 
angrily that the broom in her palace was worth his 
beard. The husband insists that she shall take him 
to her palace. The good fairy lends Nunziella her 
splendid palace, on condition that she shull leave it 
and return her the key in a week. Nunziella took 
possession of it, and was able to show her husband 
a broom of spun-gold, with a silver handle set with 
gems. During the week the fairies again test Nun- 
ziella’s generosity, and find that her change of 
fortune has not made her mean and arrogant. She 
cheerfully gave up the key at the end of the week, 
and begged the fairy to rescue a poor woman who 
had falien into the stream, and who turns out to 
be Nunziella’s mother. The fairy bestows the 
palace and all its riches on Nunziella. The mother, 
however, is as avaricious as before, and is turned into 
a toad by the fairy.” 


The lovers of popular tales will do well to 
procure quickly this new edition of Sarnelli, 
which will soon become as rare as the former 
ones ; and the worthy Bishop of Bisceglie will 
perchance return to his obscurity, only to 
emerge thence after a oe of two centuries, 
when scholars will probably know something 
about the origin of popular tales. 

I have but a few lines left in which to speak 
of another forgotten Italian story-teller, who 
has also been rescued from oblivion by Imbriani 
in a paper recently presented to the Koyal 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of 
Naples. A few copies have been printed from 
the ‘‘rendiconto” of the Academy, under the 
title: ‘‘ Della Siracusa di Paolo Regio. Con- 
tributo alla storia della novellistica nel secolo 
XVI.,” Naples, 1885 (8vo, pp. 46). Paolo 
Regio was born at Naples in 1545, and died, 
Bishop of Vico-Equense, in 1607. Before he 
became a priest he was married and had 4 
family, and published in 1569 a volume called 
Siracusa, a piscatorial counterpart of the 
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pastoral ‘“ Arcadia.” At the beginning of his 
work Regio says: ‘‘I shall make bold to write 
some tales and verses, told and sung by the 
mariners of triform Sicily.” These tales, twelve 
in number, are reprinted by Imbriani, with an 
introduction containing some account of the 
author, and an inquiry into the sources and 
imitations of his stories. The twelve stories are 
in the style of the sixteenth century (Ban- 
dello, &c.), and do not present many points of 
interest. Two, v., vi., are transformations in 
the style of Ovid; one, ii., the story of Hero 
and Leander transferred tc Messina and Catona ; 
two, Vii., xi., of captives among the Turks—the 
first is interesting as affording a parallel to 
Musaeus’s story of ‘‘ Melechsala’”’ in the Deutsche 
Volksmérchen, the second is an example of 
mutual generosity. The Turk releases his 
Italian captive, and is by him released in turn 
when he is carried away a slave to Italy. The 
other seven stories have, with few exceptions, 
parallels in other Italian collections: iii. = 
Boccaccio, Dec. iv. 1; Straparola ix., 2; Ban- 
dello, i., 33; viii. = Boce., Dec. v., 6; ix. = 
partly Strap. xii., 1; x. = partly Bocc., Dec. 
vii. 4; i. = Bocc., Dec. iv., 2. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the two 
works last mentioned; for the eminent editor 
writes, like Heine, from a ‘‘ Matratzengruft ” ; 
and ere these lines are printed, the pen, which 
has illustrated so well the popular literature of 
Italy, may have ceased forever its busy course. 

T. F. CRANE. 





DANTE AND THE LANCELOT ROMANCE. 
Paris: Jan. 26, 1886. 

May I be allowed to supplement my letter 
on the above subject in the AcaDEemy of 
January 9, by adding that the incident of the 
“lady who coughed” during the interview 
between Guenever and Lancelot, alluded to by 
Dante (Par. xvi. 13—15), occurs, with slight 
variations, in no less than five of the MS. ver- 
sions of the ‘* Lancelot du Lac” in the British 
Musuem, and in at least one of those in the 
Bibliothéque nationale —-all of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century ? 

I may mention further that a paraphrase of 
the passage in modern French, with a reference 
to Dante, is given by Paulin Paris in his 
R.mans de la Table Ronde, vol. iii., p. 263. 

Commentators on the Divina Commedia have 
allowed themselves to be puzzled by Dante’s 
allusion, owing to their having relied upon the 
early printed editions of the Romance, which 
omit many of the details given in the MSS. 

It is much to be regretted that the Saint 
Graal, edited by Mr. Furnivall for the Rox- 
burghe Club, still remains the only portion of 
Walter Map’s ‘‘Lancelot” which has been 
printed entire. PaGET TOYNBEE. 








THE ‘‘ PARADISO” OF DANTE. 
Wood End, Weybridge: Jan. 25, 1886. 

In reference to Dr. Moore’s review, in the 
AcaDEMY of January 23, of my edition of the 
Paradiso of Dante, will you allow me to say, 
for the benefit of any among your readers 
who may chance to possess my book, that I 
have not the least doubt he is quite right about 
i141. ‘‘Come a terra quiete in fuoco vivo ”’ is 
almost certainly the right reading; and I can 
only account for my adoption of the unauthor- 
ised Aldine variant by the fact that I made my 
first draft using Bianchi’s edition (who also has 
it), and that it got overlooked during the final 
revision, The moral is, avoid the provisional. 

I may perhaps point out that there is an 
antithesis not only, as Dr. Moore notes, between 
in te and in fuoco, but also between A (or Jn) 
terra, and di nube in 1. 134. ‘‘ Fire may fall,” 
he would say, ‘“‘from the clouds, under the 


influence of certain forces, and so may the 
creature, under the influence of the passions, 
turn from God. But a state of rest on the 
ground is impossible in the case of fire, if all 
obstacles to its rising are removed; nor wiil 
the soul fail to fly to God when freed from 
bodily hindrances.” A. J. BUTLER. 


[Owing to the misreturn of a proof, Dr. 
Moore’s review was not printed as he wished it, 
in several respects. The following errata are 
important: On p. 52, col 2, 1. 26, for ‘“‘ Diotro” 
read ‘‘Dietro”; 1. 36, for “Viveri” read 
“‘Vivesi’’?; col. 3, 1. 27, for ‘“‘liene” read 
“tiene”; 1. 30, for ‘Occ.” read ‘‘exc.” = 
except; p. 53, col. 1,1. 70, for ‘‘ sasse” read 
‘* surse.”” ] 








‘* DISSYLLABLE.”’ 
Victoria Park, Manchester: Jan. 25, 1886. 

The very common words 3s uipin and is xiao 
were of course in my memory when I ventured 
to challenge Liddell and Scott’s rule; but I 
cannot believe that they are rightly written in 
combination, any more than ter centum or bis 
sextus. The evidence of late MSS. is of little 
value on this point. The scriptio continua of the 
earlier copies led to innumerable blunders. 
One of the most amusing is in //. i. 6, where 
diarrhrny épicavte probably gave rise to the late 
word orhrn ‘a woman.” 

I owe my thanks to Mr. Scott for reminding 
me of dicGavdes in Od. xii. 22. If this be the 
sound reading, which is possible, although not 
certain, it lends support to Buttmann’s rule 
that compounds with 3is- tpis- are Only found 
where the meaning ‘‘twice”’ (not ‘‘two”’), 
‘‘thrice”’ is to be expressed. Thus he contrasts 
derhs ‘‘two years old,” Sixepws, and d:cvAAaBos 
with d:0Gavqs and SisepOos. But can anyone 
really prefer d:c0avdév to 31s Oavév? The former 
would seem to me inexplicable, even if it did 
occur in Euripides, which does not appear to be 
thecase. Like d:c@avfs, it is unknown to Beatson 
or Stephanus. Vanicek borrows his statement 
from Kost, retaining, however, the ‘‘ zuweilen,” 
which Liddell and Scott, drawing probably 
from the same source, very unfortunately, omit. 
Such rules, not supported by references to 
critical editions, are worthless as authorities. 
And let it be remembered that it is easier to 
find twenty instances of the violation of Liddell 
and Scott’s rule than one of its observance. 
Sophocles’ 8:ccdpxns has, of course, nothing to 
do with the question: it is a compennd of 
3:coés, which no one proposes to spell with one 
«. Nor has the French dissyllable much weight, 
unless we are prepared to adopt Ante-Christ, 
to say nothing of such odd words as syndérése 
and the like. In short, d:cdAAaBos has the sup- 
port of all the earlier grammarians (in the first 
and second centuries A.D.), and of analogy all 
but, if not absolutely, unbroken. For 3:00dAda- 
Bos I can still find no adequate authority. The 
Paris Stephanus simply says—‘‘ Hoc rectius 
scribitur SiadAAaBos.” For Sistaphs and disroxos 
it is sufficient to say, with Lobeck (Elem. Path. 
i. 583)—‘‘ Suspecta sunt... quae Lexicographi 
nullo testimonio confirmata habent.” 

Prof. Skeat says, ‘‘ The spelling with double 
sis really wrong, but the error appeared first 
in the French.” He quotes the right form from 
Kersey’s Dictionary of 1715. Perhaps it is not 
too late to protest against what still appears to 
me a ‘‘ barbarism.” A. 8. WILKINS. 





Brighton: Jan. 26, 1836. 

As supplementary to the instances cited by 
Mr. Scott of the occurrence of o before yu, 7, 
and , I beg to add the following: 

diopuplavdpos, Strabo, 570; dicxawxos = great- 
grandfather, cited by Alexandre (Dictionnair 
Grec-Frangais) ; diwaovdAAaBéw, ibid ; SicovAdraBas, 
\ cited by Hedericus (Graecum Lexicon Manuale) ; 





Sicohuavrpos = ambiguous, cited by Kind (Hand- 
worterbuch der neugriech. Sprache) ; 8irxArds, dBos 
(n) ibid; d:orxiAsoords, ibid. 

LAUNCELOT DOWDALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 1,5 p.m. London Institution: “ Charles 
parva end his Theory,” I., by Prof. E. Ray 


r. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Principles of Bas- 
Relief as observed in the Best Age of Greece,” by 
a. 3. 8. Murray. om ina “md 

.m. Societ; : Can 
tion,” iIL., bv Prof. 1 H. ae Hel — exes ee 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: **The Flora of the 

Fast,” 2s ry E. Post. on, 
‘eb. m. : au- 
kratis,” IL.,by Mr RS. Poole. 

%p.m.° Biblical Archaeology. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: ** The Injurious Effect 
of a Blue Heat on Steel and Iron,” by Mr. 0. E. 


eyer. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “‘ Freshwater Entomo- 
straca from South Australia,” by Dr. G. Steward- 
son Brady; “ Contributions to a Knowledge of the 
South Italian Cheiro tera,” by Dr. Monticelli; 
* Birds inthe Hume Oollection—I., The Hawfinch 
from Attock,” by Mr. R. B.S " 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 3,8p.m. Society of Arts: “ Artistic 

Bronze Casting,” by Mr. G. Simonds. 

pened: mt | Be and Abuse of 

ach,’ by the Rev. O. Voysey. 

Tear gtenbel pte qaaidinar ot ttvasgy the 
vy Sma! uantities o: e ° 

by Prof. W. Ghandler Roberts-Austen. 
4p.m. Archaeological Institute: ‘‘ The Gra- 

hams or Graemes of the Debateable Land; their 
Traditional O considered,” by Mr. J. Bain; 

it. Wilfrid’s Church, Repton,” by 


“The t of 
the Rev. J. R. Boyle ; “A Remarkable Find of — 
Sun Beads at Minster,” by Mr. J. Park Harrison. 


4.30 p.m. Royal Societ; 


y- 
7 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘The Nature of 
Historical Evidence,” by Prof. E. A. Freeman. 


8 p.m. Ro Academy : 
Bas Bellet in Grecoa he ate. 
8 m. Linnean: “ 


’ 
Limes,” by Dr. E. Bonavia ; 
Length of ments of Chick’s Limbs duri 
Development,” by Prof. R. J. Anderson. 
8p.m. Chemical: “Methods of Bacteriological 
Bessareh from a Biologist’s Foint of View,” by Dr. 


8 80 p.m. Antiquaries. 
FRmay. Feb. 5, 8 pm. Philological: 


* Notes on 
Ourtius’s Greek Etymology,” by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes, 


9 p.m. Ro Institution: “ The Principles of 
Domestic Feces Construction,” by » Ke 





. 6,8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* The 
History of Volcanic Action oy the British Isles,’’ II., 
by Dr. Geikie. 








SCIENCE. 


The Politics of Aristotle. Translated into 
English, with Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By B. 
Jowett. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Txesz two volumes, or rather volume and a 
half (for another half volume of essays on 
subjects connected with the Politics still | 
awaits publication) forms a welcome addition 
to the well-known translations, with essays 
and commentaries, of Plato and Thucydides 
by the Master of Balliol, who has best con- 
sulted the interests of education by his selec- 
tion of these three masterpieces of antiquity 
for presentation to the public in an English 
form. No doubt this work will be quite as 
popular as its predecessors have been, if not 
more so. A rough draft of the translation, 
the editor informs us in his preface, was com- 
menced about fifteen years ago; but it has 
been entirely rewritten and a commentary and 
analysis added during the last four or five 
years since the publication of the Thucydides 
in 1881. One cannot sufficiently admire the 
industry with which a man of Prof. Jowett’s 
age has accomplished such a task in the midst 
of his multifarious official duties. In the 
Politics he has not had the valuable assistance 
of any of his former coadjutors except his 
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secretary, Mr. Matthew Knight, who has pre- 
prepared the indices—an indispensable appen- 
dix to a book of reference of this kind. 
Readers of Carlyle will remember how he 
complains of ‘‘the Prussian Dryasdust, who 
writes big books without even so much as an 
index.” The indices to the Politics quite 
bear out the praise of ‘‘ excellent” bestowed 
upon them by the editor in his preface, but 
there are some omissions. For instance, 
Oncken (Staatslehre des Aristoteles) is quoted 
in p. 168, vol. ii., but there is no reference 
to this quotation in the index. Oncken, 
by the way, is omitted in the list of 
authorities’ mentioned in the preface; but, 
doubtless, he will meet with the recognition 
he deserves in the forthcoming volume of 
essays. The text followed in the translation 
is that of Bekker’s first addition, and this has 
been adhered to and upheld in the notes with 
most conservative fidelity. The translation, 
which forms the greater part of the first 
volume, appears to be the model of what a 
translation should be. The task was indeed 
in some ways easier than that of translating 
Plato or Thucydides, the poetical imagery 
of the former, and the grammatical complexity 
of the latter, rendering perfection almost im- 
possible. The difficulties to be encountered 
in Aristotle are of a different kind, but not 
so insuperable. His style is elliptical and 
conversational to such a degree as often to 
render his meaning obscure; but when that 
has been found, a thorough master of English 
will be able to express it without doing in- 
justice to the style of the original. The 
sentences of Aristotle are often long and 
cumbersome, while the logical connection 
between the several parts is not always 
apparent. Of the successful manner in which 
these may be broken up into short sentences 
in English, the introduction to Book I. may 
be taken as an example : 

‘‘Every state is a community of some kind, 
and every community is established with a view 
to some good; for mankind always act in order 
to obtain that which they think good. But, 
if all communities aim at some good, the 
state, or political community, which is the 
highest of all, and which embraces all the rest, 
aims, and in a greater degree than any other, 
at the highest good.” 

As an instance of the happy rendering of 
difficult expressions, take the following sen- 
tence (ii. 8.1), which does not admit of the 
process of resolution into shorter sentences : 

- Hippodamus, the son of Euryphron, a native 
of Miletus, the same who invented the art of 
lanning cities, and who also laid out the 
iraeus,—a strange man, whose fondness for 
distinction led him into a general eccentricity 
of life, which made some think him affected 
(for he would wear flowing hair and expensive 
ornaments, and yet he dressed himself in the 
same cheap warm ent both in winter and 
summer); he, besides aspiring to be an adept 
in the knowledge of nature, was the first person 
not a statesman who made enquiries about the 
best form of government.” 
In this passage, by the way, the genitive 
éoOyros is explained in a note as dependent 
upon xpyoa, to be supplied from xoopw in 
the line before. Bernays reads éz’ instead of 


éx, which does not help matters much. 
Might it not be regarded as a genitive abso- 
lute with ovoys omitted, or even as a de- 
scriptive genitive, such as is common enough 
n Latin? 





It would be impossible in the limits of this 
review to attempt a detailed criticism of the 
commentary contained in the first part of 
vol. ii. It may be said of it, as Aristotle 
says in his remarks on the Laws of Plato 
(ii. 6.6), to quote the translation once more, 
“The discourses of Socrates are never com- 
monplace; they always exhibit grace and 
originality and thought; but perfection in 
everything can hardly be expected.” No 
one need complain of the notes being too 
long. They are often models of conciseness. 
It may be thought that occasionally too 
much latitude is allowed in the choice of 
constructions. Sometimes an obvious con- 
struction has been overlooked. Thus, as to 
the note on ii. 4.8, where riv oixedryra is 
made to depend upon duadpovrifew, which at 
the same time governs the genitive vidv, 
would not all difficulty of construction be 
avoided and a better sense obtained by sup- 
plying dvaicOyrov roueioba. from the previous 
clause as the predicate of tiv oixewdryta, and 
regarding dvayxatov dv as an accusative abso- 
lute like Stov ? Bernays, it may be observed, 
inserts xara before rv, a common device with 
him, which hardly commends itself here. 
There is not always strict correspondence 
between the translation and the notes. In 
the translation of ii. 11.14, the emendation 
of Bernays (rav épywv for trav airdv) is 
followed. In a note on the passage the 
reading tav aivray is defended against io 
tav avtav (W. of Moerbek); but nothing is 
said of tay épywv. Among many excellent 
explanations of difficult passages, the note on 
i. 6.3, 4 (érel Suactdvtwv ye xwpis TovTwv Toy 
Aéywv) may be cited for its thoroughness, and 
that on vii. 15.6 for its satisfactory brevity. 
The synopsis of the various divisions of the 
Art of Acquisition (i. 11.1), the collection of 
Aristotle’s views respecting the relation of 
the good citizen to the good man (vol. ii., 
p- 147), and the synopsis of the twelve forms 
of appointment to offices with their two com- 
binations (iv. 15.14-18) will be found useful 
by students of the Politics. 

The introduction and analysis in vol. i. 

will be regarded by many as the most in- 
teresting part of the work, pending the 
publication of the essays. In this, while 
stating clearly the gist of what Aristotle 
says, the editor adds various comments of 
his own—sermonettes, so to speak, on 
what Mr. Joseph Cowen, in one of 
his speeches, calls ‘texts from the well- 
thumbed horn-book of political philosophy.” 
In his preface Prof. Jowett says that ‘‘it is 
an ancient branch of knowledge on which he 
is employed ; a mine out of which, with care, 
some good pieces of ore may yet be extracted, 
but which does not yield the same rich profits 
as formerly.” It may suffice to quote a 
few of the nuggets which the editor has 
picked up and embodied sometimes in th2 
notes, sometimes in the introduction. Thus, 
on ii. 7.9: 
‘In modern times reflections are often made 
on the evils of education unless based on moral 
and religious principles. Yet it was a noble 
thought of an early thinker like Phaleas that 
there should be equal education for all.” 


Or take the remarks on music (introduction 
to Book viii., p. cxlv.): 


‘* We know by experience how, when a | 


| to the tones of the organ, strange but undefin 


— | 


thoughts arise in our minds; we feel better 
than ourselves, and are caught up into a sort 
of heaven, and we know also that those who 
have learnt in their youth to play on an instru- 
ment are much better able to realise the power 
of music than the uninstructed listener, who, 
nevertheless, like the Lacedaemonians, may not 
be a bad judge of the style of music.” 


‘‘A state must have a foreign as well as a 
domestic policy (ii. 6.7 and 7.14). Com- 
pare Mazzini’s forcible saying, ‘‘ Non-inter- 
ference is political suicide.’”? Again (vol. ii., 
p- 129), 

‘* A Ministry of All the Talents may have less 
sense than any man in it—a coalition may never 
coalesce—individuality may be too much for 
unity; or unity may only be enforced by the 
strong will of a single person.” 

On iv. 14.12, where Aristotle would enforce 
the attendance of the notables in the assembly 
by the imposition of penalties, Prof. Jowett 
remarks— 


** Of the advantage of combining the few with 
the many there can be no question ; but will 
the upper classes ever be induced to take an 
active part in a democracy? They have not 
done so in France or America; may we hope 
that they will in England ?” 

On the same topic (Introduction, p. cviii.) he 
expresses the opinion— 

‘‘Had a form of constitution like that called 
by the Greeks timocracy, in which all men 
voted, but the numbers of the poor were com- 
pensated by the wealth of the rich, been adopted 
by the authors of the American constitution or 
of the first English Reform Bill, it is possible 
that such a settlement of the representative 
— might have driven back the tide of 

emocracy for many generations.” 


Compare the excellent remarks about the 
relation of the state to the poor on p. cxiii. 
(Book vi., c. 5). On this topic he concludes 
thus 

*“In Book ii. Aristotle is disposed to think 
that a liberal and common use of property 
would be better than communism. In a similar 
strain we might ask two or three questions 
respecting the use of property. Has not pro- 
perty duties as well as rights, and is it nota 
trust to be used for others rather than for our- 
selves? Or, if such a standard of conduct is 
too exalted, may we not ask whether the 
greatest gainer by such liberality would not be 
the giver, and whether the discovery of the 
way to do cy without doing harm is not one 
of the noblest exercises both of the head and 
heart? Whether, lastly, property can ever be 
so well administered as by private persons 
possessing a measure of public spirit ?”’ 


This passage is conceivedinthe highest strain 
of political wisdom, Those who, like myself, 
have had the privilege of being the pupils of 
Prof. Jowett will remember the keen interest 
he always took incontemporary politics, always 
holding the balance in argument between the 
extreme views of conflicting parties ; his many 
humorous and pithy sayings, the instinctively 
right judgment he formed of men and mea- 
sures, and his rich fund of anecdote. He 
seemed to be as much at home in political 
questions and views of statesmanship as in 
the abstractions of metaphysics. Of humorous 
allusions and remarks there are many scattered 
here and there through these volumes, such 
as his reference in the preface to the “ bridle 
of Theages,” though the allusion is hardly 
just to the subject of it; or to the old trans- 





lator William of Moerbek’s absurd mistakes 
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(such as xpivwy, “lilies,” instead of xpixwy, 
“rings”; and dmdyyeo, ‘a lanceis,”’ as if dx’ 
éyxéwv) ; or to the good saying attributed to 
aleucus (vol. ii., p. 103) that laws are like 
spiders’ webs, which catch gnats and flies, but 
allow wasps and bees to escape—‘“‘an apothegm 
which, in Aristotle’s phraseology, may be truly 
said ‘to be of general application.’” Or, 
take this remark (vol. i., p. xlv.): “‘ Hero- 
dotus, wherever he goes among his friends 
the priests, is apt to discover resemblances 
between the Greek and Egyptian religions.” 
One of the most suggestive passages in the 
Introduction is where the editor is discussing 
Aristotle’s method in the Politics. 


““Itis not,” he says, “‘the historical method 
which resolves institutions and facts into their 
antecedent elements. We must not 
expect him to give an analysis of primitive 
society, such as would be found in a modern 
writer on anthropology. . . The earliest 
forms of property on society were unknown to 
him. He does not appear to have heard of 
‘marriage by capture,’ and does not distinguish 
between ‘endogamy’ and ‘exogamy.’ The 
horror naturalis, which forbids marriage within 
near degrees of relationship, was to him an 
established fact. He seems to have supposed 
that there existed from the first some rude form 
of the family, like that of the Homeric Cyclops, 
in which the individual savage gave the law to 
his own household. But he does not examine 
how this lowest form of society passed into the 
village and the village into the state. Nor does 
he attempt seriously to gather the ancient 
customs of Hellas from the usages of the con- 
temporary barbarians, although he occasionally 
lights upon this path of enquiry, which had 
— indicated both by Thucydides and 
After this it might have been expected that 
some mention would have occurred in the 
notes of the passages where Aristotle “ lights 
upon this path of enquiry,” but there does 
not appear to be any. And yet there are a 
few such 8 in the Politics. Is it 
allowable to assume that these questions will 
be dealt with in one or more of the forth- 
coming essays? And that an explanation of 
the anarchy of women at Sparta, and of the 
double royalty, of which Aristotle gives a 
wrong account (v. 11.2), may be sought for 
in the essay on “The Spartans and their 
Institutions”? I will only add the reply of 
Adeimantus to Polemarchus (Plato, Rep., p. 
449) in similar circumstances: ‘‘ We shall by 
no means let him off.” R. Broverton. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. WIttiaAM SrirRuinc, of Aberdeen, has 


been appointed to the Brackenbury professor- 
to the 


ship.of physiology, and Dr. J. D. 
lechenediiiopin nondianh jurisprudence, at Owens 
College, Manchester. 

Dr. AuFRED DaNnrEtL’s Text Book of the 
Principles of Physics, which was published 
about two years ago by Messrs. Macmillan, 


has been translated into Polish by M. J. J. 
Boguski (Warsaw: Paprocki), and has been 
adopted by the University of Ww. 


THE Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
for February contains several papers of much 

eral interest. Mrs. Bryant explains in 
etail her experiments in testing the mental 
characteristics. of school children, and gives 
some curious examples of the children’s exami- 
nation Papers ; Mr. Jacobs offers a numerical. 
estimate of Jewish ability, in which he places 


the average intellectual power of Jews about 
4 per cent. higher than that of other peoples ; 
while Dr. Bain, of Aberdeen, discusses the 
scope of anthropology, and its relation to 
mental science. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Henry SWEET has given up his inten- 
tion of writing a full mar and discussion 
of pre-Alfredian English to prefix to his Oldest 
English Texts for the Early English Text 
Society. He has put only a short preface to 
the book, and it will be issued within a fort- 
night to the members of the society. 


PrRoF. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE is preparing 
for publication the Indo-Chinese vocabularies 
collected by Mr. Holt Hallet during his last 
journey in the Shan States. These vocabularies 
are eleven in number—the most important 
being those of the Lawas (three), hitherto un- 
known; and of the Ka-mook, Ka-meit, Moo- 
sur, and Zimmay Shans. 


Dr. RicHARD Morris’s next paper before 
the Philological Society will be on ‘‘ Miss L. 
Toulmin Smith’s edition of the York Plays.” 

REGARDING the strictures on the edition of 
the Brehon Laws, which have recently appeared 
in the AcapEMy, Prof. George Stephens, of 
Copenhagen, writes that they 
“are not sharper than the circumstances require. 
Is there no commonsense and decency left in such 
matters? What has already been done should 
be ‘wasted,’ and the whole taken up again by 
competent scholars on a plan maturely fixed 
beforehand.”’ 

Af Bibelen norsk-islandsk i Middelalderen. 
J. Belsheim. (Christiania.) This little book, put 
forth by the well-known New Testament critic, 
has a sad story. It was the work of the gifted 
editor’s son, Gissur Belsheim, a young man of 
high promise, who was drowned ere it was 
printed. He had already translated The 
Imitation of Christ into the Norwegian 
* lan »” besides making versions of 
several of the Old-Icelandic sagas. The idea of 
this, his last work, is both useful and ingenious. 
It is to take out of the Old-Norse literature all 
the translated pieces of the Bible, and put 
them together in regular order with references. 
These versions, mostly by unnamed authors, are 
sometimes exceedingly happy, always vigorous 
and idiomatic. Among the authorities given one 
misses the Bishops’ Lives—an omission which 
should certainly be supplied. It may be added 
that Sarrazin’s article in a recent number of 
Paul and Braune’s Beitriige is interesting from 
the collection of passages on Lethra and Ros- 
kilde; but he does not prove Scandinavian 
influence on the Beowulf itself. Proever is 
too vague a reference ; the titles of the originals 
hell's always be given, Prof. Gislason’s book 
being merely a mass of extracts of various 
age and origin. This little volume should meet 
with a sympathetic welcome from all Icelandic 
and many Biblical scholars. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Epvcation Society.—(Monday, Jan. 26.) 
A. J. Exus, Esa., in the Chair.—Mr. H. Sweet 
read a paper on ‘‘ Phonetics in relation to the 
Teaching of .’ He said that the im- 
portance of phonetics in scientific philology has 
long been generally recognised, but that it is only 
within the last ten years that people have begun 
clearly to recognise its value in the practical study 
of languages. Everyone who has to teach children 
to read, to correct defective, vulgar, or provincial 
pronunciations, or teach foreign languages, must 
necessarily be an amateur phonetician ; and even a 
slight knowledge of phonetics will make his teach- 
ing much more efficient. The foundation of all 


} phonetic knowledge is a thorough familiarity with 





the sounds of one’s own native speech. When the 





student has once learnt to isolate and analyse his 
own sounds, he will have little difficulty in acquir- 
ing new sounds by a process of analogy. Mere 
imitation, without analysis, is worth little. Nor 
can minute distinctions be disregarded with safety. 
To make phonetics really effective an organised 
system of training teachers is indispensable. Mr. 
Sweet protested against the omission of phonetics 
from the Cambridge Modern Language Tripos, and 
considered the prospects of modern philology at 
Oxford even less encouraging, although there they 
have an ideally perfect organisation ready to their 
hands—the Taylor Institute. The paper was fol- 
lowed by a discussion, in which Mesers. Ellis, 
Bedford, Widgery, and others took part. 





FINE ART. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE TURNER DRAWINGS, 


Ir is pleasant to see that the new water- 
colour room at Burlington House is to be used 
for water-colours not only in summer but in 
winter also. So far as can be gathered from 
the note in the catalogue, it is the intention of 
the Academy to make an annual collection for 
some years of drawings by Turner. Probably 
in no other way could a true knowledge of 
Turner’s genius be so widely spread. Notwith- 
standing the large national collection of his 
works, both in oil and water-colours, and despite 
the life-long labours of Mr. Ruskin and his 
munificent gifts to Oxford and Oambridge, 
Turner is still little known or wuhtoteed ter 
the general public, nor will he ever be so until 
they have hed many opportunities of studying 
his finished water-colour drawings. This they 
cannot do at the National Gallery, large and 
interesting as its stores are, for there are not 
many of his finished drawings in Trafalgar 
Square, and few, if any, of these are later than 
the Rivers of England series. Turner’s true 
fame is hidden in the portfolios of rich 
collectors; and thence it may be with- 
drawn bit by bit by the aid of the Royal 
Academy and the generosity of owners. And 
their generosity in lending will be worthy 
of more than usual gratitude on the part of the 
public, for these drawings are not only very 
precious, but very fragile; and their possessors, 
who have treasured them and guarded them 
from the destructive influence of the sun, may 
well think twice before they run the risk of 
seeing them come back from exhibition with 
some (however little) of their glory gone for 
ever. Fortunately the new room is lighted in 
a manner which reduces this risk to the 
minimum ; and it is to be hoped that the example 
so bravely set this year will be followed by 
other owners in future. 

Of course Mr. Ruskin is generous as ever, 
and sends his magnificent ‘‘ Lake and Town of 
Geneva,” not only the finest drawing of the 
time (about 1810), but certainly one of the 
finest drawings in the world; two of the 
‘* Richmondshire ”’ series, the ‘‘ Heysham ” and 
the ‘ Eggleston Abbey,” beth sadly faded but 
lovely still; the ‘‘Farnley Avenue” and a 
beautiful view of ‘‘ Farnley Hall,” from above 
Otley ; and he also sends that drawing of 
Turner’s latest time ‘‘ The Splugen Pass,” which, 
‘‘long coveted” as he tells us, was presented to 
him at last on his recovery from his severe 
illness in 1878. In his notes on his own 
collection of Turners exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society in that year, will be found an interesting 
account of the series of drawings whereof this is 
perhaps the finest of all. The best of them may 
be held to be, in some sense, the supreme effort 
of Turner’s genius. Though sixty-five years of 
age when he did the earliest of them, with hand 
infitm and eyesight failing, they retain all his 
greater qualities as an artist, and are almost 
exceptionally serene snd noble intemper. In 
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this regard they seem akin rather to his early 
drawings in Yorkshire and Switzerland than to 
the more elaborate work of his middle age. 
Besides the ‘‘Splugen,” there are the two 
‘*Righis,” the “red” and the ‘‘ blue” (both 
now belonging to Mr. John Edward Taylor) ; 
the Lake of Lucerne, lent by Mr. Abra- 
ham Haworth; and the “City and Lake of 
Constance,” of which Mr. Ralph Brocklebank 
is the present possessor. 

The drawings seut from Farnley are some- 
what disappointing. Three of them are large, 
viz., ‘‘The Falls of the Reichenbach,” the 
‘* Lake of Lucerne,” and ‘‘ The Devil’s Bridge.” 
They have probably suffered much from 
exposure ; ae though, no doubt, wonderful in 
their way, are somewhat heavy and uninspired. 
Though not so laboured, they remind one of 
the ‘Battle of Fort Rock” in the National 
Gallery. Are they not the drawings exhibited 
in the same year—1815? They look like what 
they probably were—large drawings elaborated 
from sketches taken some twelve or thirteen 
years before, without any refreshment of memory 
in the interval, Far more beautiful is the little 
‘* Reichenbach,”’ with its wonderful rainbow 
and the delicate ‘‘ Bonneville, Savoy”; while the 
small and faded ‘‘ Lancaster Sands,’’ with its 
coach and horsemen struggling with the storm, 
and the ‘‘Mont Cenis in a Dasecteon ” are 
much more vigorous and interesting. 

Perhaps no drawing will cause ter sur- 
prise than the ‘‘ Chryses on the Seashore,” lent 
by Mr. R. C. L. Bevan. Exhibited in 1811, it 
seems as fresh as the day it was painted, and 
to have qualities of light and colour which are 
usually associated with later work. It is the 
same scene as he used afterwards for ‘‘ Glaucus 
and Scylla,” a plate of which was engraved for 
the Liber, but has only been published 
recently. The neighbourhood, however, of Mr. 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Geneva,” makes it easy to accept the 
date of this very beautiful drawing. Itis more 
difficult to accept that of 1805-10 assigned to 
avery grand drawing of Snowdon, belongin 
to Mr. William Leech, which, by its ison 
handling, its sombre but noble colour, and 
the simple majesty of its sentiment, would 
seem to show the influence of Girtin, and to 
belong to that earlier time when Turner first 
felt the power of nature among the hills of 
Wales and Yorkshire. Girtinesque also is the 
fine broad view of '‘‘ Llangollen,” with its lon 
bridge and its cows, which is lent by Mr. Abel 
Buckley. Other drawings before 1815, are 
the perfect little ‘‘ Plymouth,” belonging to 
Captain Meeking, and Mr. Holbrook Gaskell’s 
‘* Dartmoor,” singularly rich in colour. 

Of the England and Wales series proper 
(to which the Plymouth, though engraved for 
this work, does not belong), those most charac- 
teristic of all Turner's drawings, fullest at once 
of his virtues and his faults, there is a large 
gathering. Mr. John Edward Taylor—all of 
whose drawings are in fine condition—sends 
*‘ Llanthony Abbey,” an exquisite drawing, 
though not better than another of the same 
class, ‘‘ Derwentwater.” He also sends a 
charming ‘‘ Lonely Dell in Wharfedale ”’ of the 
‘* Ivybridge ” class. Besides the ‘ Llanthony ” 
there are, of the England and Wales series, 
‘“‘The Chain Bridge over the Tees” (Mr. 
Abraham Haworth), ‘‘ Knaresborough” (Mr. 
J. Forbes White), ‘‘ Cowes” (Mr. W. Leech), 
“Margate” (Mrs. Fordham), ‘* Rivaulx Abbey” 
(Mr. A. G. Kurtz), ‘Dartmouth Cove” (Mr. 
Holbrook Gaskell), and ‘‘ Ashby-de-la-Zouche ” 
(Mrs. Thomas Agnew). 

Besides Mr. Ruskin’s Richmondshire draw- 
ings, there is the ‘‘Marrick Abbey,” lent 
by the Rev. W. McGregor; but the only one 
in fine condition is the same owner’s ‘‘ Crook 
of Lune.” Of similar character, but a little 
later perhaps, is Mr. Leake’s ‘‘ Folby Hill.” The 
tine series of eight drawings, once belonging to 


Sir Walter Scott, and now to Mr. Ralph 
Brocklebank, almost demands an article to 
itself. Six of the drawings were engraved by 
Le Keux in Provincial Antiquities and Pic- 
turesque Scenery of Scotland. The scenes in 
Edinburgh are especially interesting, and full 
of lively figures; and the others are beautiful 
and well-preserved examples of 1818-1821. 
Mr. Orrock’s grey sea-piece, ‘‘Off Mar- 
gate”; Sir Alexander Acland-Hood’s “ Vale 
of Pevensey” and ‘Vale of Ashburnham” ; 
three Southern Coast drawings—Mr. Holbrook 
Gaskell’s ‘‘ Poole,” with its timber waggon ; 
Mr. Holland’s ‘‘Rye” and ‘ Torbay,” both 
unfaded; Mr. J. Irvine Smith’s ‘‘ Lancaster 
Sands”; Mr. Leech’s ‘‘ Virginia Water,” with 
its swans; and Mr. Holland’s beautiful ‘‘ Or- 
fordness,”’ complete the list. 

It is to be hoped that next year it may be 
found practicable to hang the Turners in some- 
thing Tike chronological order, or at least in 

ups. May it not also be hoped that the 
cademy will not forget that, if Turner be the 
greatest, there are other water-colour painters 
of whom England may be proud; and that 
Cozens and Girtin, Cox and De Wint, Edridge 
and Prout, Barrett and Glover, Holland and 
Muller, not to mention others, are far more 


of English art than many painters in oil whose 
works readily find admission into Burlington 
House. Cosmo MoNnKHOUSE. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
EXCAVATIONS AT NAUKRATIS. 
Nebireh: Jan. 8, 1886. 


Mr. PETRIE having finally left Nebireh for his 
work in the eastern part of the Delta, I have 
now taken charge of the excavations at Nau- 
kratis. During the earlier part of the week our 
most important work was in the temple of 
Aphrodite, which may now be taken as identified 
beyond all p..-:ibility of doubt. Before our 
work on the s;.t began, three walls of a large 
building were visible; and* '~ dedicated to 
Aphrodite having been found vy chance in a 
neighbouring trench, we were led to believe 
that the building was a temple, and belonged to 
that goddess. A general clearing of the surface 
followed ; and one of the first things to emerge 
was an oblong hollow structure of mud-brick 
faced with two coats of plaster, and filled 
inside with bones and ashes. As this structure 
stands exactly opposite the face of the temple, 
it is clearly, both from its nature and position, 
the great altar of burat offering. Even remains 
of victims have been found low in the earth 
around it. Within the temple itself the same 
superti ‘ial clearing disclosed walls coated with 
— : ‘low those at first visible ; and it soon 
me clear that these belonged to an earlier 
building at a lower level. In this building a 
wall had separated the cella from the opistho- 
domus, whose top had been beneath the floor of 
the later temple. Deeper trenching and a com- 
plete clearing were then begun, both inside and 
outside the building ; and it was found that the 
earlier of the two temples was, like its suc- 
cessor, built on the mer of a yet earlier struc- 
ture, which must take its p. among the 
primitive Greek temples at Naukratis. Of this 
earliest building the walls and two successive 
floors are now visible in part. A deep and 
narrow trial trench to the north cut through a 
deep layer of the finest specimens of Naukratis 
ware yet known, so that when a complete clear- 
ance is made we may hope to have some splendid 
pieces of pottery. 
Thus, we have now three successive temples 
at different levels, and the great altar belong- 


ing, from its level and structure, to the earliest 
of the three. A complete investigation of this 





| boaeng should show us many interesting facts 


worthy of a place in a retrospective exhibition | ala 


as to the Greek temple of various periods. Work 
has now been stop; on the temple of the 
Dioskouroi, as the whole area has been clea 
The plan of the temple may now be traced ; but 
few more dedications have been found. 

In another direction we seem likely also to 
meet with success. An inscription was brought 
to me bearing the words iepby Aids drotporaiov, 
As I thought this might guide us to a temenos, 
I enquired where it was found, and work was 
started on the spot.* The first day a fragment 
of a bowl dedicated to Hera was found, and also 
a piece of limestone moulding from a temple. 
Another dedication to Hera has since appeared, 
as well as two or three fragmentary ones that 
may belong to her. neti a part of the build- 
ing, perhaps the bases of columns or pillars, 
emerged from beneath the wilderness of pot- 
sherds. It is premature to say that the 
temenos and temple of Hera have found ; 
but such a supposition would tally extremely 
well with all the facts before us. 

At the cemetery, work is still going on 
steadily. Several graves have been found 
filled with sand around the body, and thus 
easily distinguishable from the black earth 
around them. These have yielded bronze 
mirrors, small vases, both of terra-cotta and 
, and, in one case, some silver jewellery 
in very bad condition. 

The northern wall of the city still continues 
to be traced both towards the east and the west. 
If it is possible to follow it to any considerable 
extent, a great help will be gained towards the 
topography of the city. 

ERnEsT A. GARDNER. 








ART SALES. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HonGE sold 
on Friday and Saturday, January 22 and 
23, a collection of the works of several masters 
who, in the main, are among those most sure 
to interest the modern amateur, if they are but 
represented by their more attractive subjects 
and their best impressions. This, however, was 
not the case on the occasion referred to as 
regards all the masters. The collection of Mr. 
Seymour Haden’s etchings was, in some respects, 
noteworthy. There appeared an impression of 
an undescribed plate—a trial proof, ‘‘ probably 
unique,” it was stated. It was called ‘“‘ Banks 
of a River.” We did not see it, nor do we know 
anything for or against its authenticity; but it 
was apparently accepted in the sale-room, for it 
senha the sum of £6 6s. under the hammer. 
A trial proof of Mr. Haden’s ‘Sarah and 
Anne Haden,” which is of avowed rarity, but of 
the existence of which Sir William Drake, in his 
Catalogue, has shown himself cognisant, like- 
wise sold for £6 6s.; while an exceedingly rare 
subject, ‘‘ The Letter,” also a trial proof, reached 
the sum of £11 5s. A very tolerable impression 
of Mr. Whistler's ‘‘Lime-burners” sold for 
£2 16s., and one or other even of the more 
desirable of his etchings for somewhat smaller 
sums, Of the Méryons hardly any were excep- 
tional, or such as to demand the attention of 
the real amateur. Some impressions of the 
Liber Studiorum of Turner sold well, es- 
pecially when it is considered that many of 
them were third and fourth states. Indeed, 
a fourth state of the ‘“ Aesacus and Hesperie” 
was very dear at £6; a good impression of the 
‘‘ Mill near the Grande Chartreuse” fetched 
£5 10s.; ‘‘ Inverary Castle and Town,” £6 1és. ; 
the ‘‘ River Wye,” with the view of Chepstow 
Castle, £5 5s. But the most noteworthy 
Turners were an excellent impression of the 
‘* Mont St. Gothard,” £5 10s.; a fair ‘‘Severn 
and Wye,” £7; a fine first state of ‘‘Calm,” 
which some prefer in a later state, as it happens 


* This was in the enclosure named the Palaistra 
in last year’s plan. 
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to have a warmer effect, £12 15s.; and an 
engraver’s proof of the “‘ Little Devil’s Bridge,” 
with Altdorf wrongly spelt, and without that 
lettering in the margin which signifies that it 
is in the ‘‘ mountainous” section of Turner's 
Liber work, £20. It is believed that, in the 
matter of the Liber Studiorum, new collectors 
are arising. Possibly the Turner drawings now 
exhibited at Burlington House are having their 
effect ; and a generation whose taste was trained 
in the French school of fragmentary landscape 
—a generation that knows not Turner—is to be 
succeeded by a generation that does. 


A SALE of pictures, promising to be important, 
and including what are believed to be authentic 
examples of Turner and Wilkie, is to take place 
—we hear from Bristol—in that city on Wednes- 
day next. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that Mr. J. H. Middleton 
will offer himself as a candidate for the Slade 
professorship of art at Cambridge, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Sidnéy Colvin, who has 
held it since its foundation. 


Mr. J. SEymMour Lucas has been elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. 


Mr. Hotman Hunt’s friends have known 
that ever since his last return from the East 
he has intended to have an exhibition of such 
of his pictures as he could get together. But 
the necessity of repainting his ‘‘ Triumph of 
the Innocents,” and then the entire breakdown 
of his health, compelled the postponement of 
his project. Lately, however, he has had 
strength and leisure to make arrangements for 
the exhibition of a collection of his pictures at 
the Fine Arts Gallery in New Bond Street this 
spring. Almost all the owners of his works 
have responded favourably to his request for 
the loan of them. Mrs. Combe and Sir Thomas 


Fairbairn will lend all theirs. ‘The Light of 
the World,” the great Temple picture, and « 
full series of early works, have been secured ; 


others will follow, and the exhibition cannot 
fail to prove of the highest interest to all 
students and lovers of art. 


Tue Burlington Fine Arts Club will, we 
hear, immediately exhibit to its members and 
their friends an interesting series of the 
engravings from those Turner drawings which 
are at present attracting so much attention to 
the new water-colour room of the Royal 
Academy. 


LECTURES on architecture will be delivered at 
the Royal Academy during the months of 
February and March by Mr. G. F. Bodley, Mr 
G. Aitchison, and Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd. The 
last mentioned will give an exposition of the 
theory of proportion as applied by the architect 
of the Parthenon. 


A couRsE of lectures to ladies upon the 
History of Italian Painters, will shortly be 
given by Miss Ellen Farnell, at 23 South- 
wick Street, Hyde Park. The lectures, illus- 
trated by photographs of paintings in Italy 
and in northern galleries, consist of some 
account of the lives, artistic principles, and chief 
works of such masters as are most repre- 
sentative of the chief schools. The period 
chosen—that of the rise and full development 
of Italian art—extends from the end of the 
thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth century, 
and comprehends : (1) The Revival, under 
Giotto, in the fourteenth century. (2) The 
growth of pietistic and realistic pre-Raphaelite 
art in the Umbrian, Venetian, Florentine, and 
Paduan schools of the fifteenth century. (3) 
The full Renaissance art of Da Vinci, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Titian. With a view to 











strengthening interest in our national col- 
lections, all possible reference is made in the 
lectures to works in the National Gallery and 
museums. Miss Farnell is willing to repeat the 
same course to classes within a distance of 
sixty miles from London. 


Ir is said that the six pictures recently offered 
as a present to the Louvre by a committee of 

entlemen, about which there has been much 
dis ute, are to be exhibited in one of the 
galleries of the Louvre, so that the public will 
be able to judge whether the consultative 
committee have been right in refusing to accept 
some of them. 


THE central committee of the Swiss Archi- 
tekten- und Ingenieur-Verein has issued its 
report on the projected Sempach-Denkmal, 
which is to be erected in the churchyard at 
Sempach as a memorial of the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the battle. 
mated at 15,000 francs. 
the three best sketches. 


The cost is esti- 
Prizes are offered for 





THE STAGE. 


A COMEDY OF DRYDEN’S. 


Ar the Court Theatre, on the afternoon of 
Tuesday in last week, some of the very best 
of our younger and less-known actors—banded 
together under the name of the ‘ Dramatic 
Students "—gave us a distinct treat, due 
in part to their own abilities, in part to 
a wise stage-management. They gave us 
a performance of a slightly read and 
never-acted play, belonging, indeed, to the 
‘‘legitimate drama,” and the work of one of 
the greatest of its masters. They gave the 
‘* Maiden Queen” of ‘glorious John,” with 
all possible briskness and intelligence; and 
they gave it—I should like to mark the point 
—with thorough effectiveness before only two 
stage-settings: a garden scene and an interior, 
which must *'vd cost a five-pound note, if 
they cost anything at all. Very likely the 
managers lent them. The two stage-settings, 
though they were not gorgeous, were in per- 
fect taste—the interior simple and broad as an 
interior of McKewan’s, the garden like a garden 
of Fulleylove’s. It was the rebellion of intel- 
ligence against the tyranny of scenic art— 
against the pressure of its mere abundance 
and superfluity. And intelligence vindicated 
its claim to superiority over the lime-light. 
In the now unaccustomed pause in the dis- 


. | tracting occupation of the eye, it ecame 


possible to really hear the play, to ruilly see 
the players. What a relief from a stage 
crowded with supernumeraries, flooded with 
strange lights, beset with an unearthly noise! 
I must be suffered, first of all, to give thanks 
for this. And now to the play. 

The ‘*Maiden Queen” is a comedy of 
serious interest as well as of unflagging 
liveliness. Dryden wrote it in his very 
prime—in 1666, it seems—and in part ful- 
filment of his contract to supply the King’s 
Servants with three playsa year. The task 
would have kept the future lion of Wills’s 
coffee-house pretty fully occupied if they had 
all been quite as finished and quite as bright 
as this one. But though the literary power 
of the author was beginning to be al- 
lowed, it was not that which struck 
the audiences most. Pepys, with all his 
intelligence, with all his alertness to intel- 
lectual and sensuous impression, must have 





— ta. | 
been much more than an average tator. 
A gentleman so willing to be ate was 
surely a type of the best. Yet he leaves 
scanty record of the play’s intellectual 
qualities. They were overshadowed for him 
by the success of the first of a long line of 
fascinating comedians. ‘ Nell,” whom he 
had admired so—standing at her door, in 
Westminster, was it not ?—Nell Gwynne, the 
actress of pure comedy rather than of senti- 
ment, was, for Mr. Pepys, the real heroine 
and the real attraction of the ‘‘ Maiden 
Queen.” Her part, of course, was that of 
Florimel. Other people ‘mightily com- 
mended Dryden’s drama for the regularity of 
it, and the strain and wit,” and Mr. Pepys 
denied nothing of the praise. Still, for him, 
the piece was Florimel, and Florimel was the 
piece. ‘The truth is, there is a comical part 
done by Nell, that I never can hope to see the 
like done again by man or woman.” And, 
further, ‘‘The King and the Duke of York 
were at the play. But so great performance 
of a comical part was never, I believe, in the 
world before, as Nell do this, both as a mad 
girl, then most and best of all when she 
comes in as a young gallant, and hath the 
motion and carriage of a spark, the most that 
ever I saw any man have.”’ After all it was 
a certain critical instinct as well as a genial 
nature that made the diarist select for such 
peculiar commendation the actress and the 
part ; for the ‘‘ Maiden Queen” was written 
in a day when tragedy or even sentiment 
was not often spontaneous or moving, and 
the pait of Florimel has certainly most 
of the best of its comedy. The rest 
of its comedy belongs, as the rare reader 
of the play will, perhaps, remember, to 
Celadon, Florimel’s lover, and to two pretty 
maidens, Olinda and Sabina, whom Celadon, 
in the enthusiasm of his spirits, pursues with 
romp and laughter, when Florimel is not by. 
And even for a Restoration audience, there 
must have been a measure of comedy in the 
fashion in which the maidens receive and 
share his admiration—he tripping off with 
both together generally, so wide are his sym- 
pathies, so comprehensive his tastes. And 
Florimel punishes him but lightly for these 
enthusiasms— resents but very little such 
great capacity of appreciation. That is very 
funny indeed, and funnier on the stage than 
in the closet. And it is interesting to note 
the lightness of the dramatist’s touch, where, 
to insist or emphasise as Wycherley and 
Congreve did after him, would surely have 
been to offend. And as the comedy of Dryden, 
despite certain roughnesses or franknesses of 
expression, was more in keeping with the 
notions of our day than was that of the men 
who followed him during his later life—not to 
speak of the one foul-mouthed woman who 
found as Jarge an audience ; so the sentiment 
of Dryden, though not his method in tragedy, 
may commend itself to our tastes. The 
serious question in the “‘ Maiden Queen”—~— 
the question to which the scenes that I have 
indicated do but pleasantly postpone the 
answer—is whether the young sovereign shall 
permit the man she loves, but whose love, 
she thinks, can never be given to her, to 
marry her young cousin, a mutual attraction 
existing but too plainly between them. It is 
for this that she decides, after a struggle that 


, was pretty severe with the lower part of her 
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nature, which prémpted her to usé her power 
to férbid the union. The union comes about, 
however, and the Queen is to die a maid. 

And now we have come to the acting, since 
the theme has been indicated, and it is two 
hundred years too late to dwell on the lasting 
quality of the play as a work in pure literature 
—on its vigorous freedom and finish, the terse- 
ness of its language, the splendour of its 
imagery. As a mere lesson in the English 
tongue, it might be read, as Milton may be 
read, as the Book of Job should be read, three 
times every year. Here was a man who was 
not afraid to say things in a way of his own, 
who ceased to be genuine and himself only 
when he became actually tragical, who minced 
matters for nobody. He was very worthily 
interpreted on Tuesday week, and especially 
in regard to diction. The lines were given 
with effect by nearly all of the players. Prose 
and rhyme, it must be remembered, difficult 
as they may be, make no such exacting 
demand as does blank verse on a subtle sense 
of rhythm. It is blank verse that is a 
stumbling-block to three-fourths of our actors, 
from almost the very greatest of them down- 
wards. The Queen’s part fell to Miss Webster ; 
a young lady known for some time now to the 
audiences at the St. James’s; the grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Webster; a young lady 
who is rising to the traditions of nodlesse 
oblige. She pleases an audience often. Of 
course, this was the first time so great 
a part had been entrusted to her; and 
perhaps she made it a little too weighty— 
charged it with too uniform a gloom. But 
she understood it in the main, and performed 
it not with intelligence only, but with 
earnestness and power. A bevy of pretty people, 
and of very presentable young men, hardly 
need to be mentioned individually; but Mr 
Lovell, one of the best of the latter as regards 
dignity of carriage, struck us as perhaps a 
sittle wanting in flexibility and ease. Miss 
Rose Dearing, as the humbler cousin who was 
married after all, was tender, though not 
varied. Among the ladies, it was the repre- 
sentative of Florimel, who now, just as two 
centuries ago, had the frankest triumph. Miss 
Norreys, with a face a little like Sir Joshua’s 
Mrs. Abington in her youth—not Mrs. Abing- 
ton as ‘‘ Roxalana,”’ but rather as the ‘‘ Comic 
Muse” and as ‘‘Miss Prue”—capered and 
gambolled, threatened and forgave, to every- 
one’s delight. Miss Norreys’s reputation was 
thereby increased by much more than “the 
altitude of a chopine.” Her errant lover 
was Mr. Hayden Coffin, and he had spirit to 
support hér well, so that I think Mr. Pepys 
himself would have been charmed with their 
ehcounters. But a man’s part played well, 
and giving scope for forcible and subtle 
acting, was that of Philocles. It was only 
the subtlety that was wanting to some extent. 
Philocles is the man who marries the Queen’s 
cousin. Heis the man “ born but from the lees 
o’ the people,” on whom the Queen herself, like 
her cousin, doats. 

The ‘* Dramatic Students,” let me say in a 
last word, ought to play this piece again. It 
was the wisest choice of any that they have 
yet made. Last time they were employed, 
worthily enough indeed, on Douglas Jerrold’s 
‘‘ Housekeeper,” but, less suitably, on the’! 
ineffectual fatfe} of Lamb's ‘Mr. 41.” 

Freperick WEDMORE. 





MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE programme of the last Saturday Popular 
Concert commenced with Beethoven’s Quintett 
in E flat for strings (Op. 4). This work, written 
by the master at an early period of his career, 
is a model of form; and one has not to say of 
it—as of so much that is produced nowadays 
—that it is clever but dry. It has all the 
charm of Haydn and Mozart; and there are 
hints from time to time that the composer 
meant to be something more than a copy of 
his illustrious precursors. The performance by 
Mdme. Néruda und Messrs. Ries, Hollander, 
Gibson, and Hausmann, was in every way satis- 
factory. Mr. Max Pauer played Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in A(Op.101). His reading of 
the work was a most careful and intelligent one, 
but withal cold. He seemed more at his ease, 
and proportionally more successful, when 
afterwards engaged in the brilliant and difficult 
pianoforte part of Brahms’ Quartett in G minor 
(Op. 25). In the matter of technique, Mr. M. 
Pauer has certainly reached a high stage of 
proficiency. The programme concluded with 
Chopin’s Polonaise for pianoforte and violon- 
cello. Mr. E. Lloyd was the vocalist. 

On Monday evening the concert commenced 
with Spohr’s Quartett in A minor (Op. 74, No. 1), 
which was given for the second time at these 
concerts. The analyst justly observes that in 
this, as in other works of a similar kind, Spohr 
makes ‘first violin stand to the other instru- 
ments as a king to his courtiers’; and, when the 
well-rounded and brilliant passages are in 
Mdme. Néruda’s safe hands, one is apt to forget 
that with the greatest masters there was neither 
king nor courtiers, but each instrument had an 
equal voice in the musical conversation and in 
the discussion of the themes. A notable feature 
of the programme was the first performance of 
Brahms’ Sonata in E minor (Op. a for piano- 
forte and violoncello. One would scarcely 
describe it as a thoroughly satisfactory work ; 
but for all that it is full of interesting points. 
The opening allegro, with its plaintive themes, 
its effective syncopations and delicate develop- 
ments, appeals to the heart, just as the finale with 
its fugal treatment and clever contrapuntal 
devices appeals to the intellect. The middle 
movement (allegretto quasi menuetto), though 
graceful and in its way effective, seems neither 
to disperse the sadness of the previous move- 
ment nor te refresh and prepare us for the 
restless energy of the succeeding one. The 
Sonata was admirably interpreted by Miss Fanny 
Davies and Herr Hausmann, and was received 
with much enthusiasm. Miss Davies played for 
her solo three short pieces by Scarlatti in a 
very neat and refined manner. She was encored, 
and played a Romance, Schumannish in style, 
by Miss Maude White. Mr. Henry Piercey, who 
was the vocalist, sang songs by Handel and 
Weber. He has a thoroughly good quality of 
voice, and sings with considerable taste. The 
programme concluded with Haydn’s Quartett in 
D minor (Op. 42) for strings. 

Herr Franke gave the first of a series of 
concerts at the Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, last 
Tuesday. Schubert’s Quintett in C for strings 
was performed in a satisfactory manner by 
Messrs. Ludvig, Collins, Stehling, Whitehouse, 
and Hann—a well-balanced body of players. 
This work, written in the last year of the com- 
poser’s short life, is one of his ripest and most 
romantic creations. When death snatched 
Schubert away he seemed to have just entered 
the period of his artistic career in which his 
genius, tempered by time and experience, was 
about to reveal itself in its fullest glory. ‘‘ Music 
has here a rich treasure, but still fairer hopes,” 
are the appropriate words engraved on his 
monument. Miss Amy Hare played Chopin’s 
Ballade in G miuor, or rather played with it. 


She has a certain amount of taste and execution, 
but should know how to choose something more 
within her powers. The vocal music comprised 
Brahms’ first set of Liebes-Lieder-Walzer, and 
Schumann’s Spanisches Liederspiel, Op. 74. 
Miss Hamlin (soprano) has a good voice, but 
forces her upper notes; Mr. Winch was not 
in his best form; and Mr. Fischer (bass), with 
one or two exceptions, was scarcely audible. 
Miss Lena Little (contralto) was, to our think- 
ing, the most successful of the four vocalists. 
All the concerted music was interpreted with 
excellent ensemble: some of the numbers were 
given with taste, others with the necessary 
entrain; but, in the matter of quality of tone 
and shading, the performances left something 
to desire. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


It is proposed to commemorate the promised 
visit of Liszt to this country in April next by 
the foundation of a Liszt scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music. A committee for 
this purpose has been formed, headed by the 
name of Mr. Walter Bache; the hon. treasurer 
is Mr. A. Littleton, 1 Berners Street, W. 


Tue fourth of Novello’s Oratorio Concerts 
will take place at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
next, February 2, when Dvordk’s Cantata, 
‘The Spectre’s Bride,” will be performed, 
together with the same composer’s “ Patrio- 
tic Hymn,” and Mr. Mackenzie’s ballad for 
orchestra, ‘“‘La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 
Mdme. Albani, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley will 
be the solo artists, and Mr. Mackenzie will 
conduct. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: 


‘In your paragraph respecting the death of Mr. 
Maas, you fall into the error, common with the 
majority of your contemporaries—who have evi- 
dently received their news from the same inaccurate 

ource—of saying that the deceased tenor made his 
first appearance in ‘ Babil and Bijou’ at Covent 
Garden. Such is not the case. Mr. Maas appeared 
at one of Chappell’s concerts, at St. James’s Hall, 
as an unknown and unnamed stranger, on an 
occasion when Mr. Reeves was announced to sing, 
but did not appear. His name is printed for the 
first time in the programme of ‘ Babil and Bijou.’ ’’ 
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